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Noricr.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LiteRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HE first Message of President Harrison to Congress was 
sent in on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., and is altogether in rose- 
colour. The Union has no serious quarrel on hand with any 
State, the “friction” with Canada is decreasing, and the 
dispute with Germany about Samoa has been satisfactorily 
settled. The Government will “cordially recognise ” the Re- 
public of Brazil, “ when the majority of the people signify 
their assent to it.” The receipts of the last fiscal year have 
heen £77,400,000, and the expenditure £65,915,000, thus leaving 
a surplus of £11,485,000, while the surplus of the current year 
will be £8,800,000. The President thinks these surpluses 
threaten the course of business, and would therefore increase 
the Navy, grant liberal subsidies to lines of ocean-steamers, 
and abolish the excise on tobacco, which yields £6,200,000 a 
year. He would maintain all protective duties, but take off 
duties on articles not competing with domestic products. He 
wishes also to protect “farm products,” but does not indicate 
his method. He would also pass restrictive legislation against 
Trusts,—that is, monopolies, which, we may remark en passant, 
have just been declared illegal. We have commented on this 
Message elsewhere. It furnishes a remarkable proof of the 
ease with which a country without frontiers, and therefore 
without military expenditure or fear of invasion, may be 
governed. 








France is fast relapsing into a policy of Protection. A new 
and large group, already including two hundred and fifty 
Deputies, has been organised within the Chamber to defend 
the interests of agriculture and of rural electors generally. 
M. Méline, the “ Protectionist champion,” has been elected 
chairman, and it is understood that heavy duties on the im- 
Port of cereals will be speedily proposed. It is necessary, 
however, to get rid of M. Rouvier first, as he is a staunch 
Pree-trader, and it is understood that this will be secured by 
turning out the Government, which will then be reorganised 
'y M. de Freycinet as a Protectionist Cabinet. It is caleu- 
lated that a hostile vote may be obtained on the demand for 
{4,000 a year as Secret Service money for the Department 
of the Interior; but as this would compel M. Constans to 
Tesign, some other subject may be selected. There is, how- 
‘ver, danger as to this vote, for it is suspected, or known, that 
the money is partly spent in electioneering, and on that sub- 
ject the Reactionaries and Radicals, who together make up a 
majority, are both sore. 


It is understood that the Cretan Amnesty will contain some 
"markable features. 


A large number of reforms will be 





or Greece, or anybody with soldiers at disposal. 





Mr. Gladstone spoke at Manchester on Monday and Tues- 
day. He thought the conduct of the Government required 
explanation as to Crete and Armenia. He was not prepared 
to condemn it, but he did hope that there would be noattempt 
to keep back the facts or to gloss over Turkish cruelties and 
persecutions. He repeated his well-known view of the by- 
elections. He declared that he and his party had given much 
more help to the good measures of the Government, such as 
the National Debt Bill, than Liberal Unionists had given; 
only the Liberal Unionists had supported the Government in 
resisting Liberal amendments of their measures, and had 
thereby shown themselves not Liberal. He referred to such 
proposals as those to amend the licensing clauses in the Local 
Government Bill, and those to tax real property more heavily 
through the death-duties. With their interposition to save 
the Government from Liberal attacks upon it, he bitterly 
reproached the Liberal Unionists, and he further pressed upon 
the Government that their Local Government Bill would 
remain a mere skeleton measure until they had filled it in 
with District Councils, and even Parish or Village Councils, a 
proposal in favour of which he quoted an old speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s that had received Mr. Goschen’s. approval. 
Of Mr. Chamberlain’s name Mr. Gladstone affected to make 
a mystery, mentioning only that it began with “C” and ended 
with “n.” But we doubt whether his audience fully appre- 
ciated that little bit of dramatic by-play. 





On Tuesday, at the Manchester Conference, Sir William 
Harcourt contrived to get in a little speech before his leader 
spoke. It was devoted to showing how little the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists could agree upon. They could not 
agree on a name, and though they would have liked the name 
of the National Party, that was impossible, because “ National ” 
would have been confounded with “ Nationalist.” They could 
not agree about a free breakfast-table. They could not agree 
about tithes,—even the Welsh landlords doing their best to 
undermine the ground beneath the Welsh clergy,—and the 
only new policy they appear to accept in common, “ Free 
Education,” is a crumb dropped from the Liberal table, and 
this they wanted to disguise by changing its name to “assisted 
education.” That was just like calling a system of free passes 
on a railway “ assisted locomotion.” Lord Salisbury had 
justly said that a National Party could not be created; it 
must grow. Very true. Only, said Sir William Harcourt, it 
does not grow. In the language of the horticulturists, 
the National Party had “ damped down.” Lord Salisbury said 
that Conservative policy is a policy of confidence :—yes. said 
Sir William Harcourt, of confidence founded in universal dis- 
trust. Every popular measure had been distrusted by Lord 
Salisbury on the ground on which Rogers the poet had dis- 
trusted the foundations of new London Bridge, that “ many 
sensible people” said that they would lead to very serious con- 
sequences,—to which Mr. Luttrell replied: “ My dear Rogers, 
if we had listened to what many sensible people say, we should 
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be eating acorns still.” That is an excellent story, but it is no 
reason for listening to what many foolish people say ; for if 
men had listened to what many foolish people say, we should 
not be even eating acorns still, or, indeed, existing at all. Lord 
Salisbury’s distrust is, in these days at least, a great deal more 
compatible with steady progress than Sir William Harcourt’s 
willingness to swallow whole every popular proposal. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s second speech, the speech of Tuesday, 
he returned to the attack on the Liberal Unionists with all his 
old ardour, accusing them of having prevented the Tories 
from embracing Home-rule,—it would indeed be a meritorious 
achievement if they did,—and imputing it to them that by 
their secession from his party they had caused the centre of 
gravity of the Liberal Party to move forwards into its Radical 
wing, a result which he regarded “ with very mixed feelings.” 
He charged the Irish police with keeping in confinement a man 
whom they believe to be innocent of crime rather than not 
imprison any one at all, and this merely on the evidence that 
in a particular case they had advertised for a suspected person 
saying that the man then detained on suspicion of the crime 
was supposed to be innocent,—just as if it does not often 
enough happen in England too, that persons whom the police 
believe to be innocent remain in custody till the Magistrate 
who deals with the case is equally convinced that there is no 
justification for a remand! Mr. Gladstone harked back to the 
old accusations as to the Kinsella and Mitchelstown trials, and 
appealed to an Attorney-General of James I., nearly three 
hundred years ago, for the allegation that there are no people 
on earth imbued with a stronger sense of justice than the Irish 
people. Surely Mr. Gladstone has had that authority before him 
during the whole of his official life, and should have deferred 
to it somewhat earlier, if he thinks that it is fatal to the policy 
of the Government now. Further, he passed a warm eulogium 
on Father MacFadden, and gravely condemned the Govern- 
ment for tearing him away from his parochial duties and 
immuring him within the walls of a gaol. Mr. Gladstone’s 
admirations in Ireland are now exclusively directed to the foes 
of the policy of Union. If one begins in the middle of his 
speeches, one often supposes that the speaker is Mr. O’Brien 
or Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 


Mr. Balfour spoke at Partick, in Lanarkshire, on Mon- 
day; at Glasgow on Tuesday; at a great banquet in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, where the 
tables were laid for 2,700 persons,—and a very brilliant speech 
it was, addressed to the highest culture and finest sense of 
Scotland,—and finally in the same place, to a meeting of 10,000 
persons, on Thursday. Of the third speech, which was directed 
to the subject of Scotch and Irish nationality, we have said 
enough in another column. Of the other three we must say a 
few words here. The first, at Partick, was a speech on the 
Catholic University question, in which Mr. Balfour pointed out 
that he had said no more on the last day of last Session than 
almost all his predecessors and some of his opponents had 
said before him; but that, apparently, more significance had 
been attached to it because what he said was on the last day 
of a Session. The Catholic University question could never 
be settled without three conditions,—that the Irish Catholics 
should accept what the Government might offer; that the 
“Opposition should not make the solution proposed, whenever 
it should be proposed, the occasion for a party move against 
the Government proposing it; and that England, Scotland, 
and Ireland generally should concur in approving the boon 
offered to the Irish Catholics. None of these conditions 
was as yet fulfilled. Mr. Balfour went on to say that he 
had never been disposed to give the Irish Catholics a 
degree-giving University confined to Irish Catholics, because 
he wished the young Irish Catholics to have the oppor- 
tunity of measuring their attainments and abilities against 
those of the Protestant bodies; nor would he propose 
the endowment of theological chairs either for Catholic or 
Protestant Colleges. But he did think that a Catholic 
College, whence candidates should be admitted on equal 
terms with students from Protestant Colleges to some 
common University, should be endowed with ample resources 
for teaching in the best way,—with a library, with class-rooms, 
with scientific laboratories, and with the means of paying 
professors such as would vie with those of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He wished to assist the great Presbyterian College, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in the same way; but he could not 











offer to do that for the Presbyterians without doing it al 

the Irish Catholics. He would insist, also, that an tad 
receiving such help should admit students “asl ae 
accept the denominational teaching of the Church i to 
a preponderant influence in that College, on perfect] eld 
terms. For the present, the solution of the question 
be pressed, as public opinion was not yet ripe for it, 


Y equal 
could not 


In the speech at Glasgow, Mr. Balfour echoed Sir Willi 
Thomson’s reproach to English politicians, that they are 
impatient in looking for the fruits of a wise and firm poli 
in Ireland. We are reaping some of the fruits of fhe 
policy already ; but we must not look for a great harvest al] 
at once. The chief root of discontent in Ireland is agrarian 
and the true remedy, as Mr. Balfour insisted at Glasgow wai 
repeated the following day at Edinburgh, is to make the 
occupier the owner of his land. Mr. Balfour expressed hig 
firm belief that both the Conservatives and the Libera 
Unionists had gained by the alliance between them; he dd 
not mean that they had gained politically, but that they had 
gained in political knowledge and judgment by the bette, 
knowledge they now possessed of their ally’s PUrposes 
and aims. On the disinterested patriotism of the Liberal 
Unionists, Mr. Balfour pronounced a very high eulogium, 


In his fourth speech, to the great concourse of ten thousand 
persons packed into Waverley Market on Thursday, Mf, 
Balfour set himself to reply to Mr. Gladstone, but did not 
find very much to reply to, as he declined to go again oye 
the old ground of Kinsella’s murder, or to “remember 
Mitchelstown.” He confined himself to replying to what 
Mr. Gladstone had said about the Crimes Act and combin. 
tions. In the first place, he impressed on the Gladstonians 
present that Mr. Gladstone’s latest Crimes Act,—the Crimes 
Act of 1882,—professed in its very preamble to be directed 
against combinations, its first words being :—“ Whereas, by 
reason of the extension of secret societies and combinations 
for illegal purposes, the operation of the ordinary law has 
become insufficient for the repression and prevention of 
crime,”—so that Mr. Gladstone was quite as deeply committed 
to put down criminal combinations by his Crimes Act asis 
the present Government. In the next place, the great 
majority of the cases in which the Crimes Act of 1887 has 
been used to detect and punish crime have not been cases of 
conspiracy at all. Not more than one-sixth of such cases 
can be classed under the head of “criminal combim. 
tions” by any admissible feat of classification. And as to 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the conduct of the trial of those 
accused of being more or less responsible for the murder of 
Inspector Martin, Mr. Balfour quoted the testimony of a great 
English Queen’s Counsel, whom he believed to be a Home. 
ruler, to the admirable fairness with which the Judge and 
jury had performed the difficult duty entrusted to them. 
He concluded with a very powerful denunciation of the 
baits by which Gladstonians are being induced to vote for 
Home-rule. “If you desire Disestablishment, if you desir 
Free Education, vote for Home-rule. If you desire to plunder 
the landlords, vote for Home-rule. If you desire anything 
however wild, however foolish, however unprincipled, however 
opposed it may be to the traditional wisdom of mankind, vote 
for Home-rule.” 


The Sultan, says the Birmingham Post, is about to have his 
treasure valued, and has asked for the services of an expel! 
from London. He cannot raise money sufficient for the & 
penditure of the Palace, and is inclined to utilise the great 
mass of jewels, gold and silver articles, and curiosities accu: 
lated by successive Sultans. Nothing accurate is known abot! 
this collection, part of which must be centuries old; but unless 
it has been pillaged secretly by the Sultans themselves, " 
must be of extraordinary value. The rarest plunder af 
the old Eastern Empire should be in Constantinople. We 
are not much interested in such things, but the opportumly 
ought to be a great one for the collectors of manuscripts 
There is certainly a great library somewhere belonging . 
the Sultan, and it has been so little seen that it mY 
contain something of unexpected value, perhaps an ancien! 
book regarded as hopelessly lost. Will no American 
lionaire make the Sultan an offer for that, and bring it v4) 
entire, to be examined by savants at their leisure? The - 
Library would be the purchaser most favoured, and més 
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Tay to understand the treasure; but it would hardly be 
ed expend the necessary sums. Perhaps, however, Herr 
pl jder would consent to confer such a benefit on the 
path hich has so greatly enriched him, or Baron Hirsch, 


Ww 
or already made such vast gifts for the education of his 
W 


own people. scatman 

The members of the London School Board hardly appre- 

-te the risk they will run at the next election. If they do 
ps insist more earnestly upon a searching investigation into 
i puilding of their school-houses, they will all be turned out 
for negligent administration. Many of them are not even 
indirectly responsible ; but in the popular imagination Boards 
are continuous bodies, and, indeed, if the present members have 
caused no wrong, they can try to fix the responsibility for the 
wrong admitted to have occurred. Mr. Lobb on Thursday 
prought forward a whole series of charges as to the condition of 
certain schools, which were admitted to be true, but “ by a vote 
of 22 to 14, the Board refused to grant Mr. Foster precedence 
fora motion upon the subject of defects in school buildings 
of which he had given notice.” That may have been quite 
wise; but if the Board is to satisfy the electors that it wishes 
punishment for wrongdoers, it must take up the matter more 
earnestly for itself. Did anybody within reach of the Board 
profit by the badness of the school-houses? That is the real 
question to be cleared up. 





Mr. C. D. Holmes, of Fargo, North Dakota, in a letter to 
the Times denying that the crops have failed in that State, 
tellsastory illustrative of the extraordinary rate at which wild 
animals are perishing on the North American Continent. 
When General Wolseley was on his Red River Expedition in 
1870, the valley south of Winnipeg, three hundred miles long 
by sixty wide, was probably the largest preserve of wild game 
in existence. The Expedition, however, called attention to its 
fertility, and in ten years eight millions of buffaloes had been 
slaughtered out. The number seems incredible, being nearly 
four hundred and fifty buffaloes to the square mile—unless, 
indeed, we interpret the “territories immediately adjacent ” 
ina very liberal way—but Mr. Holmes is officially charged to 
inquire into statistics. The disappearance of the beasts is 
not altogether to be regretted, for the valley is now “one 
continuous wheat-field, the most splendid under the sun ;” but 
the story nevertheless suggests waste on a colossal scale. 





H. Stanley, Emin Pasha, and the entire cavaleade accom- 
panying them, have arrived in safety at Bagamoyo, on the 
coast. They were escorted from Mpwapwa by German soldiers, 
and express strongly their sense of the kindness and helpful- 
ness of the German authorities. It is remarked, as a partial 
explanation of Stanley’s great success, that his followers 
struck even Germans by their discipline, and were declared to 
be as well drilled and as obedient as any soldiers in the world. 
He himself, in a fresh letter, bears strong testimony to their 
fidelity,—a result, we may be certain, not only of just treat- 
ment, but of the respect which vigorous authority inspires. 
We deeply regret to note that Emin Pasha, falling out of a 
window at Bagamoyo, has fractured his skull in a way to 
endanger his life. 


No further information of any importance has been received 
from Brazil, where the embargo evidently laid by the Pro- 
visional Government upon messages by the cable has not 
yet been removed. There is an impression in Lisbon that 
4 counter-revolution is still possible, the Blacks assisting 
the Loyalists to proclaim Dom Pedro, the popular son of 
the Emperor’s second daughter. Any such movement is, 
however, most improbable until the Convention has met 
and has disgusted the country, and even then it is not 
certain that the Imperial family would care to return. An 
American throne is not a comfortable seat. The wealthy 
Brazilians in Portugal, who are numerous, express great 
apprehension as to the future of their country, believing 
that it will split into three; and we see that doubts are 
entertained whether the Fleet and the Army will long hold 
together. We note also that Brazilian securities are slowly 
declining under constant sales; but it is useless to form any 
opinion until the facts reach Europe, not only from Rio, but 
from the other provinces. Mr. Gladstone, at Manchester, 


quoted the bloodlessness of the revolution asa proof of general 





progress; but it is also a proof that the most fundamental 
laws can now be broken with impunity. If all policemen run 
away, burglary will be a pacific operation; but the fact that a 
burglar was never resisted would not be a proof of progress. 


South London is threatened with a plague of darkness. 
The gas-stokers employed by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company recently asked for better terms, and the Directors, 
besides reducing their shift of work to eight hours, offered 
them a share of profits, which increased their wages by 25 per 
cent. They now receive about 1s. an hour for each hour of actual 
work, or 5s. 8d. for the eight-hour shift, which includes three 
hours for meals and rest. In return, they were asked to sign 
engagements binding them to give twelve months’ notice of 
their intention to resign. The men were delighted with the 
arrangement,and a great numberof them signed thenewterms ; 
but the long notice appears to have irritated the Gasworkers’ 
Union, who call the men who have signed “ blacklegs,” and 
threaten, if they are not dismissed, that the gasworks all over 
South London shall be closed. The directors refuse to yield; 
indeed, they cannot yield without betraying the men who 
have accepted their terms; and they announce that they will 
do their best to continue to-supply light. These very long 
engagements usually end in discontent; but the case of gas- 
works is peculiar, and the conduct of the Union is entirely inde- 
fensible. We shall be curious to see, when the interests of 
the community are directly imperilled by a strike, what line 
the democracy will take. On their own principles, they ought 
to be dead against the Union. 


The Conferences of the Liberal Associations at Glasgow and 
Manchester have set forth a number of very wild claims, to 
which no one who knows anything of politics attaches the 
smallest importance. Even the more serious principles 
adopted, such as that of the claim for Disestablishment, is 
not at all likely to be reached so long as Home-rule blocks the 
way,—and hence, probably, the very light heart with which 
the Gladstonian ieaders endorse them. We observe, however, 
that the Disestablishment Committee of the United Presby- 
terian Church have been gravely lecturing Lord Rosebery on the 
very unsatisfactory character of his adhesion to the principle of 
Disestablishment. They will not be satisfied unless he declares 
all Established Churches to be grave wrongs, as well as inexpe- 
dient in the present condition of politics; and they conclude by 
saying :—‘ The supporters of Disestablishment are not fighting 
merely through jealousy to strip a sister-Church of her goods, 
but to secure the practical expression of Scriptural Church 
principles, which, when duly recognised, will be the best 
guarantee for the Church’s stability and usefulness. It isa 
position that cannot be acquiesced in, even to hasten Disestab- 
lishment, that the hand which removes the State chain has 
the right, if it should choose, at any time to reimpose it.” 
We do not at all agree with that view, but we deeply respect the 
attitude of mind which is expressed in that passage. But the 
Presbyterian Disestablishers must be sanguine indeed if they 
expect Gladstonian wirepullers to subscribe to it. The new 
programmes of United Liberal Associations are full of asser- 
tions of political doctrine which have no ring of principle 
about them, but are mere baits to catch votes. 


The elevation of the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, Sir 
Michael Morris, to be Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, in the 
place of Lord Fitzgerald, will secure for London the frequent 
presence of one of the ablest and the most humorous of the 
Irish Judges. Sir Michael Morris, who has been twenty-two 
years on the Irish Bench, and has secured the respect of all 
his colleagues and the hearty good-will of the whole Irish 
Bar, professed on Monday that, in coming to London for at 
least a part of the year, he should not be in any degree de- 
nationalised. Of that every one who knows him would have 
been perfectly sure, without his own word for it. He is one 
of those Irishmen who dearly love to exaggerate his Hiberni- 
cism, rather than to minimise it. Indeed, it was of him, 
when he regretted, after a wedding, that he had not a shoe to 
fling after the bride, that a witty friend said: “ Ah then, why 
don’t you throw your brogue after her ?” 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 963 to 97 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@———_ 
MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL METHODS. 


HE most curious feature in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 

at Manchester is the light they throw on the forma- 

tion of his political confession. We say his “ political 
confession ” rather than his political conviction, because it 
is perfectly clear that they are far from identical. He is 
very fond of preaching “devolution,” and it seems obvious 
that he approves it not only as the mode by which a 
supreme Parliament may best rid itself of difficult local 
tasks, but as the mode in which a statesman may best rid 
himself of the duty of making up his own mind as to the 
next step in statesmanship. He devolves, within certain 
limits, on a kind of constitutional calculating-machine the 
decision of what his political profession shall be. In his 
remarks on Tuesday on the unconscious influence exerted 
by the Liberal Unionists on the political development of 
the country, he almost confessed that he regretted the 
necessity which he seemed to think that their secession 
had produced for making his own political confession 
more Radical. He almost complained that the result of 
this secession had been to shift the ‘centre of gravity” 
of the Liberal Party towards the Radical wing. He said 
that that was a change which he himself regarded “with very 
mixed feelings.” But it never seems to have occurred to him 
that he could do anything to prevent the political landslip 
which he regarded with these very mixed feelings. While 
he was supported by a number of Moderates as well as by 
a number of Radicals, his political confession was one 
thing; now that he is supported by Radicals alone it is 
another thing. All this time he himself,stands a mere 
spectator of the change, regarding it,—even though it 
is in his own profession of political purpose that the 
change is taking place,—“ with very mixed feelings,”— 
which means, we suppose, that the slide in his political 
profession is not accompanied by any equally considerable 
slide in his personal convictions. He calculates the new 
conditions more as a physicist calculates the motion of a 
sliding body down an inclined plane, than as a man states 
his reasons for a change of individual principle. The 
Moderates having left him, it became a part of the con- 
ditions of the problem to be solved that he should become 
less moderate. He heaves a mild sigh as he says that 
so it must be. The New Radicalism is to him a “land of 
regrets.” But what can he do? To him profession and 
creed mean something slightly different. He must adapt 
his profession to the state of his party, but his heart is still 
more or less with his old creed. In 1885 he was opposed 
to the principle of ‘‘ One man, one vote.” Then he did not 
want to disfranchise at all, only to enfranchise. And even 
now perhaps he contemplates the necessity for giving in 
his adhesion to Mr. Morley’s formula “with very mixed 
feelings.” If he had only himself to consult, he would 
perhaps think and speak as he thought and spoke in 1885. 
But the political centre of gravity has shifted. He must 
follow the political centre of gravity, even though it be with 
reluctance ; and consequently we have his, we suppose, half- 
unwilling adhesion to the principle of “ One man, one vote.” 
When it was proposed before 1861 to take a religious census, 
and the Dissenters complained of the inquisition into 
their opinions, Sir Cornewall Lewis said, with the greatest 
naiveté, that there was no inquisition. The Government only 
proposed, he said, to inquire what the various inhabitants 
of England professed, not what they believed. Apparently 
Mr. Gladstone recognises the same distinction in relation 
to political opinion. He intimates that his heart is still 
more or less with the Moderates, but his profession must 
coincide with that of the Radicals, because the centre of 
gravity of the party has unfortunately shifted. He throws 
the responsibility on Lord Hartington. As the Moderates 
have left him, he cannot afford to be a Moderate any 
longer. One would have said that the more he regretted 
the loss of Moderates from among his supporters, the more 
emphatically he would have expressed his own wish for 
moderation, in order to compensate for that loss. But this 
is by no means Mr. Gladstone’s view. He cannot remain 
perched up on high after his party has slipped to a lower 
level. However much he may regret it, he himself must 
slip with the landslip. If any one is responsible for the 
necessity, it is not he, but Lord Hartington, who has with- 
drawn the drag from the wheel ; and how can he help, when 
he has lost Lord Hartington, approximating in his pro- 





fession to the party of Mr. Labouchere? If the shine: 
hi ak ee e ship fails 
im, he must take to the boats; if the boat goes q . 
he must cling to the raft. “One man, on Pret 
5 ’ € vote,” « 
establishment,” &c., are the spars of which the raft is k 
up; and the persons who are responsible for his clin ao 
them are those who deprived him of the ship and tee 
not the political necessity which made him seize the a 
refuge left him by the seceders. y 

Probably it is this peculiar view of the Statesman’s 
political profession as the creed to which he js (oft 
regretfully) driven by the average level of political opinion 
amongst his supporters, which seems to explain better than 
anything else Mr. Gladstone’s sudden change of front i 
1885. Mr. Parnell’s Irish following suddenly mounteg he 
in the General Election of that year to eighty-five, ang nA 
use his own phraseology, the “centre of gravity” of the 
Liberal Party necessarily moved at once in Mr. Parnell’s 
direction. Perhaps at that time he even looked upon that 
transition of the “centre of gravity” towards Home-nile 
with “ very mixed feelings,’—though, if so, we fear that 
the mixed feelings have long ago given way to unmixed 
delight in Parnellism and all its works ; for the élan with 
which Mr. Gladstone echoes all its vagaries, disinters poor 
old Kinsella year after year, as a sort of avenging corpse to 
carry in the van of his army (like that of the English 
King in the invasion of Scotland), and boasts himself of 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” has in it no tincture even of 
regret. But this has been a work of time. In 1886 at 
least, there was still some trace of the “ mixed feelings” 
with which he regarded the slip of the centre of gravity 
of his party towards Home-rule ; and we fear that in 189) 
or 1891 there will no longer be any trace of the “mixed 
feelings ”’ with which he still regards the slip of the centre of 
gravity of the Liberal Party towards extreme Radicalism, 
Mr. Gladstone’s political profession appears to be deter. 
mined by an external pressure which pushes it on in 
advance of his political feelings; but his feelings gradually 
accommodate themselves to the necessities of the case, and 
thence there soon results a beautiful harmony between what 
at first he had only accepted regretfully, and his personal 
convictions. The great political landslip of 1885 has long 
ago become to him the most beneficent of catastrophes; 
and the shedding of the moderate section of his party, 
which for the present moves him to melancholy, will soon 
appear to him only a subject for congratulation. 

But when Mr. Gladstone reproaches the Liberal 
Unionists with their steadfastness to their principles, and 
tells us that, but for them and their dourness, the Tories 
might by this time have been converted to Home-rule, he 
appears to ignore the fact that their political opinions are 
not formed precisely in the same way as his. They do not 
watch the movement of the centre of gravity of the party, 
as evidenced by General Elections, and accommodate their 
views to the external change. They make up their minds 
as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright used to do, on the general 
ground of principle and observation as to the best policy 
for the nation, and stick to that policy as long as there is 
any chance at all either of holding, or of reconverting, the 
nation to their convictions. That seems to usa much more 
statesmanlike course, and would continue to seem to usa 
much more statesmanlike course even if it ultimately failed, 
than the one which Mr. Gladstone adopts of steering by 
what he deems the political exigencies of the case, taking 
Parnellism to his heart when it increases its representatives 
from forty-five to eighty-five, and accepting Radicalism 80 
soon as the centre of gravity of the Liberal Party has shifted 
in the direction of Mr. Labouchere. He has suggested 
that the Unionist Party should style itself the Anti-Irish 
Party,—with just as much and just as little appropriate- 
ness, by-the-way, as that with which his own party mg t 
style itself the Anti-English Party,—on the ground, we 
suppose, that it resists the doctrines of the majority of the 
Irish representatives. But that is importing into the views 
of his opponents his own peculiar conception of the right 
way of forming political convictions. They cannot be 
called anti-Irish if they think, as they do, that the greatest 
possible misfortune for Ireland would be to yield up Ireland 
to the control of the unprincipled party which now includes 
the majority of the Irish representatives. The Liberal 
Unionists are striving for the good of Ireland with at least 
as much zeal as they are striving for the safety of England. 
They happen to think that the temporary ascendency of mis- 
chievous views in Ireland must be judged precisely in the 
same way as the temporary ascendency of mischievous 
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ee ° ; | 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and that it would be | 
nowse inous to give way to the policy of Mr. Parnell in 
just 08 i ion, as it would be to give way to the policy of 
the one oe Keay in the other. And they will hold to | 
‘ _ even if they are defeated at the General Election, 
. ts they would,—and, we may even hope, as Mr. Glad- 
a himself would,—if Mr. Seymour Keay’s views were 
- | at the next General Election. Mr. Gladstone 

that, and is disposed to reproach them by anticipation 
intending to obstruct the execution of the will of the 
= But he totally forgets that if his present policy of 
- js pursued up to the General Election, the people 
ye country will have had no opportunity of discussing 
F method by which he proposes to solve a problem 
a in 1886 he thought insoluble. It will be the 
aire duty of those who think his new proposals 
se erous, to take the opinion of the people not only 
ey 3 promise to give Home-rule to Ireland if it 
be safely given, but on the great issue whether or 
“i it can be safely given by the method (whatever it be) 
hich he may propose. He declines to take the nation 
into his confidence on that most critical point,—a point 
in which the whole constitutional issue depends,—and 
yet he imputes obstructiveness to the Liberal Unionists 
igus? they declare that they will not allow the new pro- 
posals, be they what they may, to go unsifted and unjudged 
iy the people at large. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone 
ind the Liberal Unionists differ more profoundly than he 
thinks, They differ not only on the question of Home- 
rile, but on the proper mode of forming political convic- 
tins. Mr. Gladstone thinks that political convictions, even 
othe greatest subjects, should be formed or abandoned, 
yeording as the scale of electoral opinion sways this way 
orthat. The Liberal Unionists think that it is a duty 
tomake up their own mind first, and not to change it, unless 
they can detect a flaw in their reasoning, even though the 
wople declare against them, so long as there remains the 
least chance of bringing round the people to their opinion. 
Bren if there be no such chance, they would prefer retiring 
into private life, to determining their views by such criteria 
as the evidence that the political centre of gravity of a 
arty had swung forward or backward in the immediate 


past. 


MR. BALFOUR ON NATIONALITY. 


\ R. BALFOUR’S Edinburgh speech on the relation 
iM of nationality to Home-rule was one of the most 
striking speeches of the Long Vacation. It was delivered 
to a brilliant audience containing the representatives 
of the finest Scotch culture, who thronged to offer Mr. 
Balfour the support of their sympathy and admiration, 
aud it laid down, in our opinion, principles which it is 
impossible successfully to controvert, for determining the 
limits within which the development of national feeling 
must be confined in any important fragment of a great 
Empire, unless that development of national feeling is to 
end ina great conflict, and either a disastrous triumph or 
aequally disastrous failure. If, he said, any section of the 
United Kingdom had a good historical claim to Home-rule, 
that section was not Ireland, but Scotland. When Ireland 
wasindependent, it was not united ; and when Ireland was 
wited, it was not independent. With Scotland it had 
wt been so. For centuries it was a separate Kingdom,—a 
vparate Kingdom that had successfully defended itself 
igunst English invasion, with a long and unique history, 
and a distinct foreign policy of its own, to say nothing 
of an indigenous popular revolution, both religious and 
litical, The Union with England was for a long time 





lost unpopular in both Scotland and England; and yet 
‘he separate nationality of Scotland, instead of having 
apired after the Union, had blazed out afresh, and, 
indeed, become more conspicuous than ever. If, there- 
‘ore, the claim for Home-rule can be based upon nation- 
ility at all, the claim of Scotland for Home-rule is 
far more weighty than the claim of Ireland. But never- 
éless, Scotland, according to Mr. Balfour’s view and 
uost other reasonable men’s views, cannot develop her 
ational feeling to more disadvantage than by fixing her 
fart on distinct legislative institutions. The tendency 
of identifying national feeling with such institutions is 
‘aturally to increase the divergences and rivalries between 
the local and the supreme Legislatures, till it is impossible 
Satisfy it without Separation. That was what actually 


Balfour defines as any scheme of government which 
gives a country a subordinate Legislature of its own 
subject to the control of a supreme Legislature,— 
and the consequence was an assertion of Ireland’s 
right to independence, and the actual gain of that inde- 
pendence for a period of about eighteen years, though the 
result showed that such a system could not possibly last, 
since the whole nationality of the subordinate nation con- 
stantly strains against the leash, and renders the joint 
action of two separate systems quite unmanageable. It 
would have been the same with Scotland; but Scotland 
after the Union,—for a time a most unpopular Union,— 
had the shrewdness to discern that Scotch nationality was 
in no way dependent on the preservation of rival Legisla- 
tures, but might find an even freer development under 
conditions which would offer no scope for rivalry of that 
kind at all. ‘ Difference of locality, difference of race, I 
almost venture to say difference of religion, may produce by 
their results differences of national sentiment which would 
be invaluable elements in the body politic.” But in order 
that they may be so, they must be politically merged 
in the body politic, as the Alsatian and Breton genius 
were merged for generations in the French body politic 
before 1870, and as the genius of Scotland and of 
Wales are merged in the English body politic now. It 
is not legislative rivalries which will develop the national 
spirit in the case of connections such as these; on the 
contrary, it is not till legislative competition is laid aside, 
that the true blossoming of the literary and social and 
moral genius of such a nation begins. Mr. Balfour 
might have added that Scottish genius never blossomed 
till after the Legislative Union with England had become 
perfectly secure. Indeed, it was at the end of the last 
and during the first half of the present century that 
Adam Smith and Burns and Sir Walter Scott and 
Brougham and Macaulay vindicated for Scotland the claim 
to an imperishable national genius that was at once the 
special glory of Scotland and the general glory of the 
United Kingdom. 

Now is there, Mr. Balfour asked, any reason at all why 
Ireland should not have a free national development of 
the same kind, to be gained in the sameway? And his 
answer was that at the present moment, if you go to 
Ireland and travel through it, “you will find all that is 
best in learning, all that is best in literature, all that 
shows the greatest aptitude for commerce, all that exhibits 
the great qualities that make Scotland what it is, and 
are making the North of Ireland what Scotland is, you 
will find these forces arrayed on the side of the Union.” 
How can Ireland claim to be an oppressed nationality, he 
asked ? In all cases of oppressed nationality, that which 
constitutes “ the most vigorous and virile elements of the 
population, is arrayed against the oppressor.” But in 
Ireland it is just the opposite. Wherever there is most 
evidence of life, vivacity, energy, success, there is a 
stronghold of Union, and not only a stronghold of Union, 
but a stronghold of social and family life that has been 
converted to the policy of Union since the Act of Union 
was passed. It is the feebler and most dependent sections 
of the Irish population which yield their allegiance to the 
Home-rule Party. “ Natural selection ” in Ireland declares 
for the Union. It is the shrinking and self-distrustful 
portions of the population who yield to Mr. Parnell the 
great mass of his supporters. 

Of course, it may be said in answer to Mr. Balfour, that 
the sobriety and good sense which enabled the Scotch to 
discern their advantage in supporting the Legislative Union 
was due to the preponderance in Scotland of that Lowland 
character which is to be found also in the North of 
Treland ; but that in Ireland, unfortunately, the rela- 
tive proportions are reversed, the comparative flightiness 





| of the great majority of the people showing no trace 


of that cool and canny good sense which has reconciled 
Scotland to the Union. That difference in the cireum- 
stances of Ireland and Scotland will no doubt account 
for the slow progress which the Union has made 
during nearly ninety years; but it does not suggest 
the smallest probability that the obstructiveness of the 
flightier elements in Irish character will ultimately pre- 
vail. The very qualities in the majority of the Irish people 
which make them so irreconcilable now, would make them 
absolutely unmanageable if we gave their prepossessions 
fuller scope. Is it a reason for setting them up with 





happened when Ireland had Home-rule,—which Mr. 





a Legislature of their own, that they have made so 
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captious and perverse a use of their large representative 
influence in the Legislature of the United Kingdom? 
Is it a reason for handing over to them the power to 
embarrass us at every step, that even with a Minister like 
Mr. Gladstone devoted to their interests, they could never 
persuade themselves to support him cordially in any branch 
of his beneficent Irish policy, till he held out to them the 
hope of breaking away? Is it any encouragement to us 
to put it in their power to defy us to overrule their 
policy unless we wish for civil war, that they have 
always shown themselves most dangerous whenever they 
have discerned in the British Administration signs of good- 
will and of regret for past misgovernment? If the spirit 
of a subordinate nationality is to be given scope on its 
purely political side, without bringing on us any peril of dis- 
ruption, there must be either a great sobriety in those who 
are to manipulate it, or a number of elaborate counter- 
poises such as keep the complex system of Austrian 
federalism from flying asunder. In Ireland there are 
neither of these securities. The majority show no sobriety, 
and there is no array of other subordinate nationalities to 
render the prospect of any general break-up one of extreme 
and obvious peril. In a word, all the experience we have 
of the action of a semi-independent or wholly independent 
Ireland is experience that should warn us of its extreme 
danger, and should lead us to expect that even semi- 
independence must result in the terrible alternative between 
the necessity for a new conquest, and the necessity for a 
complete separation. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF MOUSSA BEY. 
7E hardly understand our Conservative friends upon 
this trial of Moussa Bey ; they seem to miss the 
important points so completely. They write as if all who 
call attention to the proceedings were advocating inter- 
ference with an independent State in the interest of 
Russia, or were plotting a defeat for the British Govern- 
ment in the Commons. That is not in the least the case. 
We certainly desire to uphold the Government which pro- 
tects the Union, and we have a keen jealousy of Russia, 
both as the last of the European despotisms, and as a 
Power which in Asia never rests from incommoding, and 
in places even threatening, England. The reasons for pro- 
testing on behalf of Armenia rest altogether on other bases. 
In the first place, Turkey is not throughout its dominions an 
independent State. It was once, but for fifty years Europe 
has maintained and acted on the principle that the 
dominion of Turks over Christian provinces is a dominion 
of inferiors over superiors, and is so adverse to the general 
welfare of the world, that it can only be tolerated on con- 
dition of just and vivifying government. This theory has 
been embodied in a dozen treaties, has been the reason of 
the liberation of the six Balkan States, not one of which, 
except Montenegro, achieved freedom without European 
support, and is the justification, together with the Treaty 
of Berlin, for interference in Armenia. That great pro- 
vince is peopled by a Christian race, holding by a title to 
which that of the Turks is of yesterday, and Europe is 
bound, not only by its general policy, but by specific engage- 
ments, either to secure for it an administration which its 
people can endure, or to insist on the Porte conceding its 
autonomy. The statement of the Armenians is that their 
treatment by their Government is unendurable. They 
_ allege that, whenever the Porte thinks it necessary to 
inspire terror, Kurdish chiefs, whose followers are ad- 
mittedly barbarians, are allowed to enter Armenian 
villages and treat them as towns taken by storm are 
no longer treated in war. Men are slaughtered, women 
are violated, and property is stolen or destroyed. They 
further allege that they can obtain neither protection nor 
redress, that even when the Government itself is irritated 
by the outrages, which has happened when Mussulman 
villagers suffered, it will not punish the Kurds, because it 
regards those clans as a possible source of strength in the 
event of a Christian insurrection. To prove their case, 
they, aided by European sympathisers, selected the special 
instance of Moussa Bey; and the Turkish Government, 
in fear of European opinion, brpught him to Constanti- 
nople, and tried him by a Commission which, after an 
inquiry pronounced by all the sufferers and many impartial 
observers a farce, acquitted the accused. Is it even possible 
that Armenians under such circumstances should be loyal? 
Just look at the admitted facts. The Government of 





Turkey, in the first place, departs from its ord; 
which is to do effective Eth Pe when it ae en 
the spot and with the strong hand. The Suleates ~ 
absolute, he has ample force at his disposal, a a pute 
: . » and he 
accustomed to act in the strength of his own legal riohi 
Had he been irritated by the state of the provinge py 
its condition suddenly decreased his revenue hs or had 
have sent a Commissioner with absolute sarts.. 
three regiments of cavalry to Van, have held ‘ hs 
and summary inquiry, and if the outrages had been as 
by fair testimony, would have sent the ollenlens tn 
painful imprisonment or to death within a few bin 
of the decision. That is how justice is done jn be 
distant provinces of Turkey whenever villages with 
friends in the Palace complain; and rude as the s rm 
is, it is not ineffective,—it is speedy, it is awestriking. : 
it does not increase the suffering endured by deindgann 
further expenditure. Instead of this, the accused Be 
was summoned to Constantinople, was received ther, 
as an innocent victim of calumny, and wag trad 
before a Commission in which the majority were My 
sulmans,—that is, men who, the better they are aa 
the more religious, the more convinced they must be 
that it is positively wrong under the Holy Law fo 
them to accept Christian evidence, however much con 
firmed, when contradicted by an oath taken on the 
Koran by a Mussulman defendant. An acquittal unde 
such circumstances was inevitable, even if the wit. 
nesses had not been frightened, and the counsel for the 
defence, while the case was still undecided, demanded 
their punishment for perjury. The Judges, of cours 
gave their verdict in that sense,—that is, they ask us to 
believe that wretched Armenians, living at the mercy of 
Mussulmans, risked their lives by travelling to a Mussulman 
capital in order to testify against a Mussulman with whom 
if their story was false, they could have no possible ground 
of quarrel! ‘ 
Can we wonder that the Armenians are freshly exas. 
perated, or that, being treated by their own Gover. 
ment as enemies, they turn with reluctant hope to the 
foreigners who already rule nearly half their kinsfolk? 
They turn to them, it is alleged, out of rebellious 
feeling against Constantinople, a feeling independent 
of any treatment; but it is not so. Again just look 
at the facts. The only Christian community which has 
ever loyally acquiesced in Turkish rule is the Armenian. 
The Armenians are Asiatics, they get along all over Asia with 
Asiatics, and have a special readiness to work with and for 
Turks, who find their business capacity almost indispensable. 
For centuries they have not revolted ; they swarm in Con. 
stantinople ; and they have earned for themselves the con- 
tempt of the other Christian races of the East as an 
over-submissive, and therefore cowardly people. They ask, 
in fact, only decent treatment and toleration for their creed, 
and now find that those things are not obtainable in 
Turkey. Russia, however, will listen to their grievances 
from religious feeling as well as from political craft. 
That Russians are ambitious, is true; but as regards 
Armenia, they are moved also by other motives. The 
conflict of centuries has made Russians, as against 
Mahommedans of the ruling tribes, almost fanatical 
They think it shameful, or even directly wicked, to allow 
fellow-Christians to be so oppressed on account of their 
Christianity,—which, be it remembered, is the real reason 
why Armenians cannot obtain redress even in the Courts 
Moreover, they not only govern hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians, and understand them, but they like them, and 
so completely admit them to equality, that Bagratio, 
the first General employed against Napoleon, was a 
Armenian ; and when Alexander II. needed a Grand 
Vizier for his campaign against the Nihilists, he chow 
out from his whole Empire an Armenian, Loris Melikofi 
to be second to himself. Is it so unnatural that unde 
such circumstances Russians, who read ten pages 
Turkish affairs where we read ten lines, should gro¥ 
hot with fury and sympathy; or that with sympathy 
and ambition’ pulling together, and a treaty to quote t 
Europe, they should threaten to right such wrongs, v@ 
if they have to march armies to do it? We certainly 
are unable to blame them for what seems to Us? 
righteous impulse, deeply as we should regret any extensi? 
of their territory, or any fresh merging of a populate 
which ought to be free in their already overgrown @ fi 





tude. It seems to us that those who would prevent such 
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a . . . . 
misfortune take, in justifying or excusing Turkey, the 
Jeast sensible of all possible courses. The only way to 
revent Armenia from becoming Russian is to make 
Rurkey habitable by Armenians ; and the only way to do 
that is to insist with the Sultan that the Armenians 
shall either be governed to their own contentment, 
or that they shall be allowed to govern themselves 
as a tributary province. — The Armenians, who are 
overweeningly proud of their own history, do not want 
to be lost in Russia, and ask of the Sultan nothing in 
yeturn for their submission but safety for their homes and 
their property, and a right to manage or mismanage their 
own ecclesiastical system as they please. That is not a 

at deal to ask in our day, and that we believe Lord 
Salisbury, if he were only convinced of the necessity, could 
secure in three months by the same means as those which 
secured the freedom of Thessaly. Let the Sultan right 
the wrongs of the Armenians, or let the British Fleet 
appear in the Levant, a signal which, as the Porte well 
knows, would at once call into life the half-sleeping dislike 
of all Arabs for the Turk. If he does not do this, or 
something equivalent to it, he will, as we believe, commit a 
eat error in policy, and, at all events, cannot expect 
Unionist support in resisting Russian interference on 
behalf of a Christian population which is cured of its 
willingness to submit to the Turk only by unendurable 
oppression. 


a 





THE TITHE QUESTION. 


HE circular on the present position of the Tithe 
Question issued by a committee of which Lord 
Selborne is the chairman, is unquestionably right in in- 
sisting upon the importance of passing without delay a 
measure which shall afford a permanent remedy for the 
existing difficulties and perplexities. Unless something is 
done, and done speedily, there is a very real danger that 
ina considerable portion of Wales tithe will either cease 
to be paid at all, or else be only paid in sensibly diminished 
amounts. The movement, which began as a mere device 
for worrying the clergy of the Established Church, has 
passed into another stage of development, and has 
become an organised refusal to pay the clergyman his 
tithe, unless a very great reduction is made in the 
sum actually due. If, then, things are left to go on 
as they are going at present, an important national fund 
will either be lost altogether, or else seriously impaired. If 
once a public burden is allowed for any length of time to 
remain undischarged, it becomes a matter of extreme 
difficulty to reimpose it. Hence, whatever may be the 
views of the different parties in the State as to the manner 
in which the revenues derived from the discharge of a 
particular burden ought to be expended, there can be but 
one opinion, among those who look at the matter from a 
national and statesmanlike standpoint, as to the necessity 
for refusing to allow the land of Wales to slip out of the 
payment of tithe. Whether the Welsh Church is to 
remain established or to be disestablished, one thing at 
least is certain,—the tithe must not be handed over as a 
giftto the Welsh landowners. But this is what will happen 
if ong means more efficient is not provided for its enforce- 
ment. 

The first condition, then, for future legislation is the 
adoption of some principle which will make the collection 
of tithe secure, and will place it beyond the risk of 
destruction as a public asset. It is obvious, however, that 
in accomplishing this purpose, care must be taken not to 
infringe the essential principles of the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1836. That Act may or may not be open to 
objection,—the clergy may have received too little, or, 
again, they may have received too much. After fifty-three 
years it 1s impossible to go over the old ground, and 
all that can be done is to accept the main lines of the 
Statute as fundamental. As is well known, the Act of 
1836 expressly stated that it did not impose the tithe 
tent-charge upon any individual. It provided that the 
lithe rent-charge to be fixed for each field in the country 
should be a perpetual first charge issuing from the 
annual produce of that field. If this yearly sum was dis- 
charged on behalf of the land, then no question of col- 
ction arose. If not, the tithe-owner was empowered 
under certain restrictions to distrain,—that is, to enter 
oy = land and help himself to the amount of the 
: " arge due to him. But though such an arrange- 
ent did not nominally impose the payment of tithe upon 
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the owner, it did actually and economically. In truth, the 
ownership of land is the ownership of what the land will 
| produce. Therefore, any charge on the produce is a burden 
on the land, and must fall on the owner’s shoulders, call it 
by what name we will. The Tithe Commutation Act, then, 
in saying that the landlord was not to be held personally 
liable, must be held merely to mean that the tithe could 
only be collected from him in a particular way ; for to say 
that a man is not liable to a certain charge, but that 
his property is, isa contradiction in terms. No individual, 
when regarded apart from his property, can, of course, be 
considered liable to any charge at all. A money charge is 
always and of necessity a liability imposed upon a man’s 
possessions, and not upon himself, unless, indeed, as in 
ancient Rome, his body can be sold to pay his debts. The 
meaning and intention of the restriction are, however, 
obviousenough. The declaration against personal liability 
was, we presume, the form in which Parliament sought to 
make it impossible for the tithe rent-charge to be levied in 
cases where it failed to arise owing to a lack of produce. 
If, then, in the new Act care is taken in altering the 
method of collection to render it impossible for the land- 
lord to be charged in respect of tithe not really arising, 
no injury will be done tothe owner. But, as Lord Selborne 
points out in his circular, provisions to this effect were 
introduced into the amended Bill of last summer, and we 
may therefore feel certain that they will appear again 
when the measure is reintroduced. 

Granted that what we have said above is sound, it must 
next be asked: Will the proposal to forbid the landlord to 
contract with the tenant to pay the tithe be unfair, and an 
infringement of the Act of 1836? We believe it will not. 
In the first place, as we have shown above, the tithe is a 
burden on the produce of the land, and so necessarily falls 
on the landowner. To insist that he shall discharge this 
burden by his own hand and not by that of the farmer to 
whom he has made an equivalent allowance in settling the 
rent, is, then, economically no hardship. No doubt a 
clause increasing the rent by the amount of the tithe must 
be read into all existing contracts ; but if this is done, there 
is no real objection to the new proposal. Probably the 
landlords will not mach like it, as they will think that 
in future reductions will have to be given on the tithe 
as well as on the rent, and in some cases perhaps there 
will be a difficulty about getting the addition made to 
the rent. These obstacles, however, are not very serious, 
and could all be got rid of if the clergy would be 
content to accept a reduction of, say, 5 per cent., in con- 
sideration of the boon of an income paid to the day, and 
collected without legal aid, or even the expense of a 
tithe-dinner. Perhaps, however, it may be ;said that 
the contemplated interference with freedom of Contract. is 
unjustifiable, and that since the Tithe Commutation Act 
did not forbid agreements under which the tenants were 
to pay the tithe, no such alteration in the settlement 
should now be made. Here, again, we join issue. The 
first principle intended to be carried out by the Act of 
1836 was that tithe should be paid in money, and 
paid regularly, like a tax. The system of contracts 
under which the occupier undertakes to discharge this 
liability, has in many cases resulted in no tithe being 
paid at all. Surely, then, Parliament has a right 
to say to the owner:—‘ You shall not shuffle off the 
liability that attaches to your land by making a con- 
tract with a third person which is not performed. The 
land is yours, and therefore the person who has a claim 
upon its produce must not be told by you to look to some 
one else for his money.’ It appears to us, then, that the 
best plan for putting an end to the tithe dispute is that 
proposed last summer,—first, to forbid contracts under 
which the owner induces a third person to agree to pay 
tithe ; next, to abolish the system of distraint ; and lastly, 
to substitute a cheap and expeditious process against the 
land, and its rents and profits, through the County-Court. 
Probably the best plan will be to establish a process some- 
thing like that adopted in the case of other rent-chargers 
who cannot get paid. The Court will nominate a receiver, 
who will hold the land and collect the rents and profits till 
the tithe rent-charge is satisfied, or if there is not enough 
produce, to do that till he has taken such produce as is 
obtainable from the land on which the tithe is unpaid. 
Provisions such as these would undoubtedly solve the 
tithe question, and it is very much to be hoped that no 
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to postpone a settlement. In old days, we should have 
felt confidence in appealing to the Radicals to prevent 
national property from being flung away. Is it useless to 
do so now? We trust not. Surely there must be still 
some men left among the Gladstonians who have not for- 
sworn every article of the old faith. 





THE GRAND ADVANTAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


+ ge deduction which sensible people will draw from 

President Harrison’s Message of Tuesday is, that it 
is very pleasant for any country to be geographically situated 
like the United States. All his references to foreign countries 
are pleasant, because the Union neither has nor, except at 
her own discretion, can have any serious dispute with any 
foreign country. There can be little bitterness where there 
is no fear; and the Union has nothing to fear from any 
State in the world. Only one Great Power touches her 
frontier, and that Power is compelled by every interest it has, 
whether political, financial, or domestic, to avoid all causes 
of offence. The Union is bounded on the east and west 
by the sea, on the north by the territories of a necessarily 
friendly State, and on the south by a nation which 
is only not conquered because American statesmen have 
no desire to increase either the coloured or the Roman 
Catholic vote. With such a geographical position, it needs 
only sense and temper to settle all international disputes 
in a satisfactory way; and we are bound to admit that 
President Harrison displays both. He threatens nobody, 
quarrels with nobody, carps at nobody; but is pleased to 
allow that the friction between Canada and the Union is 
dying away, that a better extradition treaty with Great 
Britain is in course of preparation, and that the dispute 
with Germany about Samoa has ended in an arrangement 
which will restore order and tranquillity to the island. All 
that is most satisfactory; but the American calm is due 
to the American position at least as much as to American 
good feeling or American institutions. If the Union were 
surrounded by jealous nations of equal power, we might 
hear Messages pervaded by a very different tone. Indeed, 
even the financial prosperity of the Union is due in great 
part to her magnificent geographical position. Observers 
in the Old World cannot help admiring or envying the 
American Treasury, which does not know what to do with 
its wealth, which can propose with a light heart the 
remission of a great tax upon a luxury, and which, 
after wasting a tremendous sum—£17,000,000 a year— 
upon pensions which it never contracted to pay, has 
still an annual surplus of £11,000,000 a year, and 
declares that its savings are so vast as to impede 
and endanger all commercial business. Those observers 
wish that such a condition were possible in Europe, 
and forget that if the Union had to expend, like England, 
France, and Germany, some £30,000,000 annually on 
military and naval defence, she would have, instead of 
these embarrassing surpluses, a deficit of from £15,000,000 
to £18,000,000 a year. Much credit is due to the 
American Constitution, if only because the people worship 
it after a century’s experience; but this prosperity of 
the Treasury is not due to it, but to a situation on the 
_ planet unparalleled alike in its exemption from danger, 
and in the natural wealth it places at the disposition of 
an industrious people. 

With such a country so placed, the statesmen of the 
Union can hardly impede the progress of their people; but 
if they could do it, the plans they adopt, and think the 
perfection of wisdom, most certainly would. Their reck- 
less waste on pensions seems to do the people no harm, and 
is clearly popular; but it establishes a most dangerous 
precedent against the next occasion on which America 
calls out her young men for war, and tends to make the 
duty of self-defence unendurably costly to the nation. 
The Government, moreover, not only recommends that 
Protection be continued—that is, that the nation be 
taxed in order that an aristocracy, the owners of 
shares in industrial speculations, should prosper—but that 
the system should be extended so as to protect the “ farm 
products” of the West. How that is to be done in a country 
which imports no grain or cattle, it is difficult to conceive ; 
but the President advises it, and we suppose he has some 
plan in his mind, possibly one for securing preferential 
railway rates to the growers of corn and meat. Nothing else, 
except a direct bounty, can possibly benefit them; but the 





White House rarely speaks wholly at randoen, sable 
dents, when they promise, must either try to perfo ne Presi 
the votes of the disappointed. To keep up Pea lose 
the Government refuses to lower duties on im aie, 
while refusing to abolish the imposts on ms a 
and iron, proposes formally to abolish the excise on ee 
—a mere luxury—which produces £6,132,000a year 
recommendation will, it is believed, be necemhad ~ Py 
annual surplus thus reduced one-half, to the deli it _ 
who see in a poor revenue an unanswerable “anna . 
the taxation of everything which foreigners rte. - 
cheaper, and which therefore, if imported, would eo 
people’s money to fructify in the people’s pockets, ei 

We seem, in reading the President’s message, to be; 
another world than ours, a world in which no axioine on 
certain, not even those of arithmetic or commerce. “ 
that impression is not reduced by the official prop . 
about silver. America produces great quantities of it ' 
and for reasons too many to state, some of them politi 
and some of them sentimental, specially wishes tha 
industry to prosper. The plan of coining silver Phe 
great measure failed; for as the Secretary to the Sande 
admits, the silver coin remains in his vaults in mame, 
which nobody will take. They will and do take w. 
tificates stating that it is there; but that is not quite 
convenient, the certificate constituting a vast paper cur 
rency, redeemable in a metal which may lose part 
of its value. Mr. Windom therefore proposes a new 
scheme, which, if it succeeds, will make of the Gover. 
ment a huge shop for the purchase and sale of the mer. 
chandise called silver. He proposes that anybody should 
send silver bars to the Treasury, and receive for them 
certificates of their market value in dollars.  Thes 
certificates are to be receivable in all State Treasuries 
for all purposes, and may be redeemed whenever the 
holder chooses; not, however, at their face-value, but 
at their value according to the market price of silver 
on that morning. We will not pretend to predict the 
result of this scheme in all its details; but on 
consequence seems to be clear past cavil. A great 
proportion of the taxes will be virtually paid in kind 
instead of cash,—that is, in certificates representing 
not coin, but bars of silver treated as merchandise, 
and received and parted with at the price of the 
day. That is an extraordinary experiment in a course 
which has long been condemned by European financiers 
as “Asiatic finance.” Up to a point it may succeed, the 
certificates for the silver bars being, in fact, nothing but 
anew paper currency supported by the readiness of the 
State to receive it in payment of taxes; but there must 
surely be a point at which, in the case of any other 
Treasury, there would arise a danger. Suppose a silver 
panic to set in, would not the Union have received its 
taxes in a depreciated currency? As we have said, 
nothing can endanger the finance of a rich country with 
no Army to keep up, with limitless culturable or mineral 
land, and with a people who will for a time endure any 
taxation without complaint; but certainly it is not the 
financial wisdom of her statesmen which makes America 
sO prosperous. 

We wonder, as we read of the action of Congress, 
whether an inordinately prosperous condition of the 
finances is really a good thing for a people. It enable 
them to do great things, like the grants for the speci! 
education of Negroes, which were proposed, and We 
believe sanctioned last year, but it must also tend to 
a certain deterioration of character. The effects may 10 
be as great as they seem to be, the people being mot 
puzzled than demoralised; but to all appearance the 
American surpluses have diminished the general apprecit- 
tion of economic truths, have increased in an astonishing 
way the national readiness to waste money—recollect this 
generation of Americans once boasted that the Union Wi 
well served without pensions—and_ have lowered the sels 
entertained by the Representatives of their being trustets 
in all matters for the benefit of their electors. Those att 
serious disadvantages to set against the existence of a full 
Treasury ; and we are not sure that, if we were Americads, 
we should not vote even for the repeal of the taxes 
tobacco and beer, in order to be rid of a temptation whic 
greatly tries, if it does not imperil, the existence of one 
invaluable form of public virtue. Too much money some 
times spoils the character of individuals; and States @” 
not wholly exempt from a danger differing only in degree 
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_———— 
LORD SALISBURY ON PEASANTS. 


ORD SALISBURY, in one of his bright speeches of 
L last week, put a question to the world at large to 
which no one has as yet given a reply. He was, he said, 
entirely favourable to the growth of a peasant-proprietary, 
put a perplexity still lingered in his mind about it. He 
did not understand why the small culture, which suc- 
ceeded so well in some places, so generally failed in 

ngland. He was inclined to attribute the diversity of 
result to the character of the soil cultivated, and to imagine 
that on very productive land—fit, for instance, for vine- 
yards—minute cultivation would succeed, though it would 
fail upon ordinary agricultural land. That reads like 
sound sense, and is So ; but it is no answer to the great 
question propounded. The whole world, outside England, 
may be said to be cultivated by peasant-proprietors, and 
the whole world is not fertile. ‘The people own their little 
farms in sandy Prussia as well as in fertile Provence, and 
whether prosperous or not, go on from age to age existing 
and contented. England is not specially infertile, but 
rather the reverse, and the cause of failure, if failure is 
inevitable, must be sought somewhere else than in the 
nature of the soil. We believe there are three causes, of 
which the first and most permanently operative is the 
national character. The Englishman, though willing 
enough to farm, does not care for farming a patch under 
fifteen acres, does not like the lifelong overwork, the 
waste of labour for want of horses, the eternal devo- 
tion to petty meannesses which, if a peasant’s farm is to 
keep him, are, except upon vine-growing land, indispensable 
for ever. If he is to slave like that, and save like that, 
and send his wife on to the field, and bring up his son 
without education, he prefers to do it where there is 
some hope, to migrate to the streets of a town, or to 
emigrate to a foreign country where the farms are bigger. 

He is not so afraid of the future as to regard his patch, 
as every other peasant does, as his one security against 
starvation; and if he is to live poor, he much prefers 
regular though low wages, short hours, and an absence 
of any cares about weather and prices. He is not then, as 
he says, worked like a beast, and he bas not to bear all 
the care and apprehension and disappointment produced 
by an unfavourable season. He is not particularly 
solicitous about his dignity, as the Irishman, for all his 
easy demeanour, invariably is, and is not desirous of always 
dwelling in the same house, digging the same patch, and 
treading in all things the paths he has trodden from a 
boy. If he is not ambitious, he has not the energy 
for the peasant-proprietor’s life ; and if he is ambitious, he 
either looks outside his village and everlasting digging, or 
he aspires to one of those positions as village artisan— 
blacksmith, mason, wheelwright, carpenter, plumber, 
saddler, gardener, thatcher, or the like—which seem to 
him prizes, and really are, when he is fairly fortunate, 
singularly comfortable. He will work on the land, though 
he had rather his son did not; but he has not that desire 
for being rooted to the land which with the peasantry of 
many countries is a sovereign passion, and induces them, 
as in Belgium and parts of France, to give prices for 
half-acres for which they never can by any possibility 
obtain even Consol interest. That is “not the English- 
man’s way”—a sentence which always means that his 
inner character does not tempt him to that—and we greatly 
doubt whether, if the chance is ever offered him, he will 
ever avail himself of it. One man in five may, but he 
will not be the one best fitted for a life of great painful- 
hess, and a persistently sordid care such as the English 
cultivated hardly realise even in thought. They do not 
know what it is to have for a life’s object never to part 
with a coin, and never to do anything of any sort with- 
out remembering first of all that the act ought either to 
jeld or to save a farthing. Englishmen will not refuse 
. buy candles, or wear buttons made of broken bits of 

ick, 

The second reason, springing out of the first, is that 
the English villager has not the true habitude of the 
peasant-proprietor’s life. Certain “ ways,” modes of work 
and modes of thought, have been bitten into the true 
Peasant, whether of the Continent or of Asia, by the 
centuries of work for himself which have made him what 
eis. He was in practice a cultivating owner, though a 
terribly oppressed one, ages before the Revolution, the one 
suffering never put upon him being eviction. Without 





those ways, it is difficult, if not impossible, to succeed, and 
they cannot be acquired. The peasantry in France are so 
well aware of this, that they hate the conscription mainly 
because it breaks their children’s habitude of the farm, 
and declare—with truth, Mr. Hamerton says—that the 
child who lives six months in a town is lost to agri- 
culture. He never again can become laborious enough, 
penurious enough, or stolid enough, and he had better 
go away. The Englishman has never entered on this 
life, except as a wage-earner,—a totally different life, 
producing a different set of habits,—and he has a 
separate cause of distaste. He does not like working his 
wife to death in the Continental peasants’ way. He will 
let her work very often, because he cannot help himself ; 
but he never likes it, and if accident raises his receipts, 
stops the practice the moment he can. This feeling is, so 
far as we know, universal in England. Labour is honour- 
able and all that, and all the emancipated women argue: 
that women should work ; but all classes above the poorest 
regard outdoor labour for their women as a deep humilia- 
tion, and a man who, having means to prevent it, let his 
wife or daughter labour in the fields would be regarded— 
very justly—by his neighbours as a brute. Now, the 
petite culture, to succeed, involves the continuous, persistent, 
resigned overwork of the entire family, and not merely of its 
head. There is no lot on earth so hard in respect of the 
demands made on her strength as that of the female 
peasant, unless it be that of the English washerwoman, 
who has herself and three children to keep always, and a 
drunken or incapable husband to keep occasionally. 

The third, and perhaps the most operative of all the 
obstacles to peasant-farming in England, whether as 
proprietor or leaseholder, is the enormous expense of 
starting it. Townsmen never realise to themselves what 
this will be. Take fifteen acres of fair land as the most 
hopeful size for a farm to be cultivated without hired 
labour or horses. The price of that land is £450; 
and then a large cottage, with some sort of barn, 
must be built upon it, costing, if it is to last even 
for one generation, £250 more. Where is a labourer 
to get £700 any more than £7,000? He may, it is 
replied, hire on lease from the parochial Council, which 
will not evict him. Very good; let us just look at that. 
The Council of a parish of 1,200 souls, 240 houses, has 
to provide farms, say, for 100 agriculturists. They will 
cost £45,000 for the land, 1,500 acres, alone, and £25,000 
more for the buildings, or £70,000 in all. The money 
could not be borrowed at less than 4 per cent., and to 
meet the cost of repairs, drainage, insolvencies in bad 
years, “ flittings,” and sudden deaths, the charge to the 
tenants must be at least 6 per cent., or £4,200 a year. 
That is more than £2 10s. an acre, or two and a half 
times the average rental of farm-land at the best of times, and 
five times what it is now letting for in counties like Essex 
and Suffolk. We by no means say such a rent cannot be 
paid, for spade-labour is as profitable as it is exhausting 
to the soil, and the peasant-leaseholder will not stick to 
one cultivation, or hamper himself with rules made for other 
circumstances; but we do say that the problem will from 
the first be an excessively difficult one, and that we do not 
wonder that all who know the conditions shrink back from 
the confident conclusions of idealists, who assume, to begin 
with, that village ratepayers, all aware what seven lean 
years signify, will be eager to drown themselves in debt, in 
order that their own poorest class may become suddenly 
the parish’s poor tenants. We shall see. 

We state these difficulties all the more frankly because 
we are heartily on the side of the theory that the owning 
cultivator is a class to be encouraged. We cannot con- 
ceive of a change which would give greater stability to 
English institutions than the covering of the land with a 
million of little freeholders. They, if they succeeded at 
all, would alter nothing except under compulsion, and 
would compel their Members to repudiate Socialist pro- 
clivities with a completeness which, to us at least, would 
be most hopeful and satisfactory. They would be good 
Free-traders, too, for they would let nothing be “ protected ” 
unless corn was protected also; and to tax the bread of the 
towns is just the one thing they could never accomplish. But 
we want the Freeholder to seat himself on the soil, as he 
pleases, when it is convenient, and in his own way, not to 
be dumped down, half-frightened, and half-exultant, at 
his neighbours’ expense. We have no more confidence 
in outdoor relief in the shape of little farms than 
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in the shape of coin, and distrust communism in 
villages rather more than in big towns, for in the latter 
there are sure to be some capable men. Let us clear away 
every possible obstacle to the transfer of the soil; let us 
encourage subdivision by every honest means ; let us even, 
if that be practicable, enable the peasant to borrow for his 
cottage as the landlord has borrowed for his drains ; but 
let us then leave the new tenure to grow up of itself. The 
labourers can bargain like other men, can combine like 
other men, avd know what they want at least as clearly as 
other men; and to treat them all as children who must 
not only be started in life, but have their trade chosen for 
them, is an absurdity which will only result in some sort 
of rural disaster, probably akin to the scene now witnessed 
in Massachusetts, where entire villages full of freehold 
farms are lying deserted, the churches rotting, the 
houses tumbling, the rates unpaid, and the population 
gone to plough where land is distributed under the 
Homestead Act in patches of a hundred and sixty 
acres instead of patches of forty. The “magic of pro- 
perty ” will accomplish much, but it will not make English 
proprietors, whether peasants or not, remain content with 
bare food, or enable them to pass easily through a cycle of low 
prices, such as has half-ruined the “ bloated territorialists,”’ 
and threatens to extinguish one of the worthiest classes in 
the country, the squires with from one thousand acres to 
three thousand acres apiece. To hear some of the half- 
Socialists talk, one would think that Parliament could not 
only divide the land, which, of course, it can do if it is 
dishonest enough, but create farm-buildings by fiat, and 
then order the weather to be favourable, crops to grow 
anywhere, and prices to rule at, say, 50 per cent. above their 
present level. The English world has about land a perfect 
mania for believing hopeful nonsense, temporary of course, 
but all the more vexatious for that. 








UNREAL SINS. 


HE Bishop of Peterborough defends himself very success- 
fully in the Fortnightly Review from the attacks of those 
foolish and conventional persons who think it very shocking 
that he can see no absolute sin in a man’s proposing to bet five 
shillings that his prediction as to the weather of the morrow 
(suppose) would prove correct. It seems to us to show how little 
reality there is in our conventional morality, that the criticism 
upon what the Bishop did say has not been conceived in a 
very different sense. If it is open to objection at all, it is not 
for its drift, but for the want of much greater emphasis and 
a much deeper gravity of conviction in the expression of that 
drift. For our own parts, we are much better pleased with 
what the Bishop says towards the end of his article in the 
December Fortnightly than with anything in the original speech, 
—namely, his expression of opinion that “for rashness and mis- 
chief there are few things to compare with the manufacture 
of artificial sins.” ‘We have been,” he says very justly, “in 
such a ease, hanging out false lights, and may, alas! have, 
by so doing, caused more than one grievous shipwreck of 
faith and morals.” Indeed the failure to condemn real 
sins, though it may often imply more personal guilt, is 
far less generally mischievous in its effect upon others 
than success in manufacturing artificial sins, just as failure 
to record a great fall of the barometer or thermometer would 
havea much less prejudicial effect on science than a blundering 
record of a great fall that had never really taken place. If 
you fail to say what you ought to say as to a real sin, you 
may be guilty of the worst cowardice, and you may indirectly 
countenance others in doing what they would much more 
clearly recognise as wrong if you spoke out; but still, you do 
not mislead others so explicitly and positively by your un- 
werthy reticence, as you do by succeeding in getting a false 
standard of right and wrong reverenced as a true standard. 
It may be morally far worse to smile at an evil deed than to 
persuade men that a perfectly innocent act is wicked; but 
it can hardly be as mischievous in its consequences, as 
fruitful of contagion and moral disorder. If I help to give 
a man excuses for believing that he is not doing wrong when 
he gambles, I assist him in deceiving himself, and that is very 
hurtful; but none the less I do not and cannot obliterate 
the testimony of his own conscience that gambling is sinful, 
though I give him some help in ignoring it. If, on the other 
hand, I over-persuade him that he has been thoroughly wicked 





ine he offered to bet five shillings that it would not rain 
morrow, though there was no more at all to find fault with; te 
a bet than there is in promising a man a new umbrella if he a 
wet in consequence of trusting to my weather-wisdom Tallin 
with the sort of perverse uneasiness which causes filed to Nee 
inward voices when there are none, and to start at imagi acd 
fears. In fact, in such a case I succeed in substituting Pie: 
ness toan authority to which we owe no obedience for ra 
tiveness to the only authority which is real and perem itt 
And just-as deafness to a real sound, dangerous ig 
is nothing like as dangerous as the constant hea Pass 
of sounds that have no existence, so obtuseness to sal 
duty is nothing like so ruinous as the sort of pal 
between moral fidgets and moral laws which results ne 
set up‘a lot of arbitrary imaginations in our minds, and — 
down to them as if they were divine laws. In countries li, 
Burmah, where it is laid down to be asin to killa mosguiin, 
the consequence is that human life is hardly more sacred hen 
a mosquito’s, the real sin becoming, to consciences seared 
with constant commissions of nominal sins, hardly more 
serious than those nominal sins. And in Scotland, while 
Sabbatarianism was still so rigidly enforced as it was thirt 
years ago, it was matter of common remark that the man who 
whistled in a Sunday walk was treated as a more abandoned 
profligate than a man who kept up a punctiliously Sabbatarian 
demeanour, while breaking the most solemn commands jn the 
Decalogue. Nothing is more curious than the power of the 
human conscience to assimilate real and imaginary obligations, 
at least so far as this,—that the habitual breach of unreal 
obligations hardens the conscience against the breach of yea] 
and sacred obligations, though the observance of them does 
not aid the conscience in observing strictly those real ang 
sacred obligations. As in the time of our Lord the Pharisees 
who made clean the outside of the cup and the platter did not 
observe the spirit but only the letter of the commandment 
to reverence their father and their mother, so in our own 
time the habit of scrupulously observing unreal obligations 
seems to train the conscience to a pedantic literalism which 
is fatal to all spiritual life. Yet the breach of these unreal 
obligations, if they have once been fairly admitted to the place 
of moral duties, deadens the conscience to the breach of true 
moral obligations, so that the mischief of setting up these 
unreal moral laws is twofold. Even with the scrupulous it 
reduces the real moral law to a dead-letter; and with the 
unscrupulous it makes it as much of a matter of course to 
break the genuine obligation without compunction, as it is to 
break the factitious one without compunction. 

It is sometimes regarded as evidence against the intrinsic 
character of moral obligations, that it should be so easy for 
the human conscience either to elevate (at least, for many 
purposes) unreal sins to the level of real sins, or (for all pur- 
poses) to level down real sins to the level of unreal sins. But 
the reason of this elasticity of the conscience becomes obvious 
when we consider that a very great portion, and often the most 
sacred portion, of human obligations cannot be traced to any- 
thing absolutely inherent in the act itself, but are due either 
to the voluntary contracts we have taken upon ourselves, or to 
the authority of a law which we feel it our duty to recognise 
as the law of our Church, or our country, or of the supreme 
law-giver himself, even though he may not have written it in 
the heart, but only published it amongst his positive commands. 
There would be nothing morally wrong in a servant leaving 
part of his cleaning or sweeping undone, if he had not explicitly 
contracted to do it for wages paid. It is not, therefore, at the 
mere consideration of the act of negligence itself that the 
conscience awakes, but at the consideration of the faith- 
lessness of leaving undone what we had undertaken to do. In 
a world where personal engagements go for so much, it 
is absolutely necessary that the conscience should be able 
to attach a very high sacredness to duties which in them- 
selves do not appear sacred at all till you refer to the 
sanctions under which they were undertaken. And it is the 
same with those duties to which men have deliberately 
made up their minds, on the ground that they are imposed 
by a parent’s wish, or a Church in whose authority they 
believe, or a Legislature to which they owe allegiance, o 
what they hold to be a divine command that yet does not 
happen to be endorsed by the law written in the heart. In all 
these cases, the act may be intrinsically unmoral; the omission 
of it may cause no spasm of self-reproach within us; the 
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secharge of the duty may give us no keen sense of right; 
ra its obligation solely from the authority im- 
yi it; but none the less that authority may be of 

a binding character, and the ignoring of that 
Lan sty may be a very real sin. This is precisely the 
ae it is so necessary that we should not lightly take 
ourselves the duty of obeying a new authority of the 
f which we are only half-convinced. If we do, we are 
find either our whole moral level of conduct sinking 
and taking a perfunctory character, or else a fatigue coming 

n us in the discharge of half-accepted duties which would 
pe fatal to the freshness and willingness of our spiritual life. 
Rither result is most perilous to the moral nature: and we hardly 
know which is the more perilous. If the whole tone of the moral 
life becomes perfunctory, moral life in its truest sense ceases 
altogether. If, on the other hand, it becomes fatigued and 
miserable, without spring and without joyousness, all that is 
most stimulating in it vanishes. When once we have ceased 
to say and think with the Psalmist, “ All my fresh springs 
shall be in thee,” our religious life has begun to die. A cheer- 
less faith may be better than none if it is on its way to become 
acheering faith; but if it is on its way to become more and 
more cheerless, it is of no spiritual worth at all. Hence the 
gered duty of not inventing imaginary moral burdens for the 
conscience, such as the duty of always so posturing to our 
felow-creatures as to set them what we suppose to be a good 
example. Better not think of ourselves as “ examples” at all, 
than get into so morbid a condition as to imagine it a serious 
sin to say, “I bet you five shillings that it will not rain to- 
morrow,” by way of proving one’s too confident belief in one’s 
own knowledge of meteorological omens. 
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“PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 

HE secret of Mr. Tupper’s success in selling his only very 
successful work was, we believe, only this,—that the less 
educated middle class is far less thoughtful than it appears to 
be. A contributor, whom we know to have an unusually 
extensive and practical experience of the subject, recently 
explained in our columns one of the literary needs of 
shop-girls, factory-girls, and other young women in their 
mental condition. A book to attract them must be what 
critics would call a poor book,—that is, a book full of well- 
worn thoughts, strung together in the most ordinary manner, 
with commonplace incidents, and reflections of the regular 
copy-book kind. Anything which is not simple puzzles and 
slightly worries them; anything allusive is unintelligible to 
them; while anything original creates in them the faint irrita- 
tio with which a certain class of mind receives a joke, and 
especially a joke implying something of a jeer. They resent 
surprise as we should resent a new taste in the loaf. Fifty 
years ago, minds in the condition of these shop-girls 
were in the majority among the middle class, and even now 
they are more numerous than is suspected, no modern 
art having been so successfully and generally acquired 
as that of concealing your mental backwardness; and it 
was their possessors who bought, and who, when they 
happen not to be aware that their betters ridicule the book, 
till buy “Proverbial Philosophy.” Scores of thousands, 
for example, of American farmers’ wives bought it, and so did 
the uncultivated but fairly prosperous wives of the well-to-do 
tradesmen in English country towns, people with many duties; 
usually strictly performed, much observation of a kind upon 
the facts of life, but no power of independent thinking or 
desire for it. One of the most successful business men we 
have known kept the book in his desk, and whenever work was 
slack read it, as he said, to recover his mind. Such people 
genuinely admire the book, and until the storm of con- 
temptuous criticism grew as unbearable as the ridicule 
of the clergyman is to superstitious country-folk, they ex- 
pressed their admiration aloud. There is a theory now 
Prevalent that this admiration was never genuine, that 
the book was, by pure accident, accepted as a proper and 
harmless book, and that it was only purchased to be given 
away to growing girls; but we cannot accept that theory. 
The present writer saw it forty years ago on too many tables, 
and heard too many angry declarations that it was an 
admirable book, to believe that explanation, even if it were 
not contradicted by two admitted facts. The American 
farmers, who give nothing away, were its largest purchasers, 
and its reception modified, though perhaps only in the sense 
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| Times. 


of exaggeration, the whole character of its author. 
probably by nature a vain man, or rather, one full of the 
simple confidence in himself which the book itself reveals; but 
from the date of its success, he became immovably convinced 
that he was a great author. 
he did not deduce this judgment from its sale merely— 
as a still more illustrious 
to do—but from the reams of letters, all laudatory and 
some worshipping, which reached him from all parts of 
the English-speaking world, and from men as well as 
women. 
ing to curry favour: they genuinely and heartily enjoyed 
his work, and it is not difficult to perceive why they 


He was 


He was by no means a fool, and 


and successful author is said 


His correspondents were neither joking nor seek- 


did so. The book is, if viewed through a proper medium, a 


great deal better than critics who hunt in books for force or 
originality, or instruction of some sort, can bring themselves 
to allow. 
strength of any kind. But then, there are plenty of ordinary 


There is no poetry in it, or depth, or height, or 


thoughts, usually true thoughts, platitudes in fact, expressed 
in the most intelligible English, with words so arranged that 
if you adopt the sing-song in which the half-educated usually 
read aloud, the sentences acquire a certain slow and mono- 
tonous cadence, which must be pleasant to many ears, or all 
parish clerks of the elder kind—passed now, Heaven be 
thanked! into the Ewigkeit—and many country clergymen 
would not have read the Psalms as they used to do. We 
take this half-page, for example, absolutely at random, as the 
one at which a new copy opened :— 
“For all things leave their track in the mind; and the glass of 
the mind is faithful. 
Seest thou much mirth upon the cheek ? there is then little 
exercise of virtue ; 
For he that looketh on the world, cannot be glad and good : 
Seest thou much gravity in the eye? be not assured of finding 
wisdom ; 
For she hath too great praise, not to get many mimics. 
There is a grave-faced folly; and verily, a laughter-loving 
wisdom ; 
And what, if surface-judges account it vain frivolity ? 
There is indeed an evil in excess, and a field may lie fallow too 


long ; 

Yet merriment is often as a froth, that mantleth on the strong 
mind: 

And note thou this for a verity,—the subtlest thinker when 
alone, 

From ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh the loudest with his 
fellows: 

And well is the loveliness of wisdom mirrored in a cheerful 
countenance, 


Justly the deepest pools are proved by dimpling eddies ; 

For that, a true philosophy commandeth an innocent life, 

And the unguilty spirit is lighter than a linnet’s heart : 

Yea, there is no cosmetic like a holy conscience ; 

The eye is bright with trust, the cheek bloomed over with 

affection, 
The brow unwrinkled by a care, and the lip triumphant in its 
gladness.” 

That will seem to the educated almost childish, but it is quite 
intelligible—with a reserve about the false use of the word 
“cosmetic ”—it is perfectly true, and the idea it conveys is one 
greatly to be commended. These were the very qualities the 
buyers of “Proverbial Philosophy” wished for, it may be 
from ignorance and vacancy of mind, as our contributor 
believes of the shop-girls; or it may be, as we should be 
inclined to think, from these and from a certain lazy-minded- 
ness such as tempts the educated on a holiday to read over 
again stories and books of reflection which they know already 
by heart. The buyers wished for commonplaceness, if only to 
see that an author, a man who could get his words into print, 
thought just the same thoughts as they did, and expressed them 
in just the same didactic, not to say pompous, way. They were 
quite proud to understand him so well—and certainly Tupper 
has the merit of intelligibility—and to agree with him so 
often; and till they were shamed out of it, they quoted 
him, as all Asiatics and most English agricultural labourers 
to this day quote proverbs. We think it is Mr. Hardy who 
describes the delight with which a rural postman or carrier, 
or some such person, hears the sentence: “ More people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows.” The postman had never 
heard it before; it was perfectly intelligible to him; he had 
thought the same thing often by himself, and he repeated the 
aphorism all day, and for weeks afterwards, with a chuckle of 
what was genuine literary delight. He felt like a member of 
a suburban “ Parliament ” when he finds his last opinion in the 
That was the precise mental position of the devotees 
of Mr. Tupper, and though their standpoint has since been 
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elevated, that will be their position when the next book arrives 
which shall “ fetch ” them, but seem to critics, whose standpoint 
has also risen, almost too inferior for comment. Fortunately, 
such books must always be rare, because they require too many 
combined conditions,—an author who can write such a one in 
confident simplicity and without writing down to his audience, 
a publisher who is in the mental position of the ordinary 
buyer of such a book—now becoming a rarity, except perhaps 
in the religious-book world, and we feel no certainty even of 
that—and an accidental failure of all true critics to catch the 
ear of the critics who are near enough to the multitude to be 
rapidly effective. The author, we must add, must be as good 
as well as as goody as Mr. Tupper, who never wrote an 
injurious sentence in his life. Hemay perhaps bea little more 
worldly-wise, shrewdness being the quality first developed 
in cities, where more than half our people now live; but 
he must not be cynical, must on no account be witty, 
and must heartily agree with the kind of creed—a com- 
pound of genuine Christianity and rampant respectability 
—which the mass of Englishmen and Americans still in 
their hearts think the only safe guide for human life. It 
is an excellent guide in the absence of a better, and it is 
not unpleasant to think that the author who disregards it, 
still more the author who derides it, will not have the success 
of Mr. Tupper in reaching the stratum of society to which 
alone he—of course quite involuntarily, for he wanted to 
enlighten all mankind—succeeded in appealing. 

We wonder if there is any book which is to the educated 
what “ Proverbial Philosophy ” was to the half-educated of 
forty years ago. The question, of course, can never be 
answered, because to be in the position of an admirer of Mr. 
Tupper, one must be too incapable of criticism to give or even 
to think of an accurate reply. It requires, too, a little more 
audacity than the majority of reflective men possess, or, at 
any rate, will acknowledge. If we had such audacity, we 
would make clear our dim suspicion that there does exist in the 
higher regions of thought a philosopher whose position bears a 
close analogy to that of the deceased maker of aphorisms, 
who, in fact, instructs the educated as Mr. Tupper instructed 
the ignorant, and who will share his literary fate; but plain- 
ness on such a subject cannot be required of any man. We 
may, however, as he has joined the majority, be permitted to 
remark that Emerson in his flatter bits does sometimes 
suggest Tupper, and that men who now seem to us all very 
wise, but whom an advancing criticism will reject, must exist, 
and, indeed, must be common enough. If not, why do so many 
popular books of wisdom die? If the law of progress extends to 
the intellect, and “the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns,” much of the literature we now think 
great will seem to succeeding generations either inexpres- 
sibly commonplace or simply silly. We cannot fully prove 
that argument from books, because the books rejected 
retreat into holes and corners, and are gradually forgotten 
—the only one we can think of as sure to be familiar to our 
readers is the astonishing collection of pompous rubbish 
known as “ Blair’s Sermons ”—but just let any critic who 
doubts our proposition turn to the old files of any newspaper 
which has stood the storms of two or three generations. and 
see what he thinks of the wit and wisdom of its early articles. 
He will often find himself unable even to comprehend the 
mental position of their writers, and compelled to doubt, in a 
fashion which is quite unreasonable, whether they ever did 
attract or guide the men of their generation. They did, 
nevertheless ; it is only the standpoint which has altered; and 
we may all learn from them a little humility, and a little 
tolerance, too, for the people, so curious and unintelligible to 
us, who honestly believed that Mr. Tupper had quite beaten 
Solomon, and had added perceptibly to the world’s store of 
wisdom and experience. He had perhaps added nothing, 
certainly we can point to no such addition; but he had done it 
no harm, and that, as the shoals of books increase, will be 
by and by much to say. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@———— 
A COMMENTARY FROM MY CHAIR: 
OLD AGE—PHARISAISM—THE POOR—BACKING-UP. 


Critics, I believe, as a general rule are young. It is | 


natural that they should be so, for there is no age in which 
we are so sure that we know best as that in which we 


have just newly stepped across the threshold of life I 
member long ago—how long ago!—in those days which — 
so foolish, and are so pretty to look back upon With a 
tenderest charity which we feel for the silly and childish be; 
who was Oneself, helping to decorate some room or hall, still 
vaguely visible to me in the far distance, with its banners and 
trophies, like a thing in a dream—when the special illuming, 
tion which occurred to me as appropriate was a line from 
hapless young poet of Scotch birth, then lately dead, —« Wer) 
make the world better yet.” Save the child! I was } 
amateur teachings, and the effect of her own exalting frieni 
ship upon certain poor little girls gathered about her, that 
she meant to accomplish this at sixteen: which shows that the 
young gentlemen at Toynbee Hall are perhaps not so original as 
they suppose, but that young persons at all periods, even their 
grandmothers—to whom they are perhaps not so respectfy] ag 
they ought to be—have had their moments of similar inspira. 
tion. This, I do not doubt, is also the inspiring sentiment of the 
critics of art and literature, modified by wholesome impulses 
of rebellion, and the necessity of casting down the idols an 
destroying the altars of those who have gone before them; 9 
that it becomes them to be young and, for choice, in their very 
first swing of celestial certainty and contempt for all that the 
other generations have done before. But when the criticisy 
is that of life rather than of production, it may be allowed 
occasionally that the part should fall to the old, who cannot 
but have seen a number of things in their day, the beginning 
of them and the end of them, which is a potent education in 
its way. 

It is not very long since there appeared in the pages of this 
journal, as well as in other quarters, certain disquisitions upon 
“Old Age,” in which it seemed to me that that condition of 
humanity was treated rather hardly, as in every sense a 
fallen-off and diminished state, to be accepted no doubt 
patiently and bravely, but yet as a matter of endurance rather 
than of satisfaction. I am not of that despondent way of 
thinking: it is not a mimic brightness which makes us play 
at being glad “because we have been glad before,” which 
commends itself to me as the sentiment of the cheerful old 
man. Wordsworth’s Matthew, in those lovely poems which 
keep his memory green, lamented this half-fictitious gaiety in 
his own case, not because he was old, but because he was 
lonely, “the household hearts who were his own” having all 
gone before him; and it needs not old age to make that con. 
dition sad. Indeed, if I may dare to say so, I think that old 
age makes it perhaps easier to bear, since the period of 
separation and sorrow is shorter, and life so ready to detach 
| itself and flutter away from the diminished sources. But in 
| itself, when not over-heavily bowed down with inevitable 

troubles, there are many compensations in being old. I find 
a great quiet invading the mind that once was restless with 
many thinkings, a power of being silent yet not consuming 
the heart, a capacity of content that was not in earlier 
days. “Going over the past; living your life over again 
in memory ?” suggests a wistful spectator. Not so: per- 
haps to say not thinking at all would be more true, save 
that it seems to express a cessation of being, which has 
nothing to do with this softened mood of age. I can sit and 
muse and let the strays of thought flit by me, and take no 
note of them, save as I note in subdued pleasure the flitting of 
the birds, the flicker of the sunshine between the summer 
leaves. Sometimes an easy fancy will linger on one of thos 
flitting, flying thoughts, as sometimes a pleased observation 
will follow a special sparrow in his bold approaches and 
precipitate flights. But the one like the other, mildly, with- 
| out excitement. When one was young, one lamented one’ 
distractions, the difficulty of fixing one’s thoughts. Now the 
distraction is sweet,—the soft stream that is so broken, s0 
| various, good for so little, floats on with an exquisite quiet. 
| Is not this perhaps really thought, instead of the strained 
thinkings of other days? And sometimes in that stillness 
there arises the sense of a great Companion—Some One there 


| who is invisible, contemplating His world and all its broken 
| 








| harmonies, in the great silence, and seeing how yet to tune all 
the jarred and jangled chords, as we do not, yet fain would do, 
| musing like Him. 

| This, however, is a summer version of a mood, which 
is perhaps the best mood of the old: and the immediate 
| aspect presented to us by this sudden chill from which 
| we are all suffering is a very wintry one, permitting 
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no babbling of green fields or flitting birds. The fire- 
side, however, is so appropriate to old people, that there 
needs no exposition of the very legitimate sentiments with 
which a grey-haired spectator of the game at which he or she 
has played out the partie, winning or losing, takes the paper or 
the book which permits them to look on while others pick up 
and launch the flying missiles, and meet in that hurly-burly 
hich we contemplate more or less in safety, with either 
Jongings to be in it again, or satisfied reflections on being 
out of it, or that keen spectatorship, sometimes so eager, 
which is the most engrossing of all. Cowper from his 
«Joop-holes of retreat,”—after he had drawn the curtains and 
wheeled round the sofa, and heard with satisfied conscious- 
ness that popple from the urn which showed it to be, as we say 
in Scotland (or as we once said), “on the boil”—looked forth 
upon the world, and could find nothing better to do than to 
yail at it, and compare its wretched pleasures with those which 
he enjoyed, Mary and Anna on either side of him, and the tea 
shedding its fragrant fumes. But Cowper, mark, was not old 
in those days, but only, as it were, fictitiously old, withdrawn 
before his time from a life he had never entered into like other 
men. And what was perhaps still more to the purpose, it 
was the fashion of his period to make disagreeable remarks 
about the world. But it is not the fashion of ours. We have 
perhaps gained so much in this respect in the process of time, 
that it is now but a limited class which enjoys the prospect of 
aworld lying in wickedness, while it sits holy and superior 
above the abyss. The most of us are willing to allow that we 
are very like each other all round; very much more like each 
other than the best of us are like the angels, or the worst of 
us like the devils,—of both of which classes of being we have, 
in point of fact, very little knowledge, whereas we know a 
great deal about each other. This, however, is not to say that 
Pharisaism is dead among us, though it is no longer the 
prevalent type of religious opinion. In politics it is still 
strong, and perhaps always will be. We are all very willing 
to proclaim ourselves of one flesh, and to consent to the 
general sentiment that we are men and brothers: at least, 
what Mr. Gladstone calls the classes are willing enough in 
general to acknowledge a fundamental truth of the kind, and 
have ceased to look (if they ever looked) upon the masses as 
Cowper looked upon the world. But on the other side it is 
not at all so, and your workman is still like our poet. (Dear 
poet, beloved even in your unconscious, unintentional adoption 
of that réle of the Pharisee, forgive!) The best-intentioned of 
working men, the most truly romantic of Socialistic visionaries 
cannot get over this tendency of the consciously superior. 
They are all of them Pharisees; they are glad that they are 
not like this publican ; they still bid the rest of us stand aside 
because I am holier than thou. 


They are not perhaps, however, so much to blame, just as 
the members of Little Bethel are not so much to blame for 
considering those who disagree with them on the edge of 
perdition—or as Cowper was not so much to blame for 
denouncing the inferiority of the whole world to himself, Mrs. 
Unwin, and Lady Austen over their tea—as the people who 
have led the fashion and taught them that thus to think was 
the better way. For instance, Mr. Morley the other day 
indulged in a most eloquent and pathetic passage about the 
terrible and tragical sight it was to see an honest workman 
eager to work, and getting no work to do. There was no more 
terrible sight in the world, that distinguished writer said, with 
an earnestness and conviction which no doubt brought tears 
to the eyes of his hearers. But I wonder whether Mr. Morley, 
when he was, so to speak, an employer of labour, when a young 
man (or an elderly one, for that matter) came to him in the 
days of the old Pall Mall—the ancient days, before that 
journal fell like Lucifer—I wonder, I say, whether Mr. John 
Morley wept tears of blood as he dismissed the would-be con- 
tributor, or thought it a tragic sight, the most tragic of sights, 
to turn that poor professional away? I have heard of cases 
in which the then undeveloped statesman has done this thing 
without any appearance of acute suffering—and yet the 
position of the young writer was not less but probably much 
more tragical than that of the working man, who can find a 
hundred masters for one who is possible to his brother of the 
pen. Burns long ago complained sternly of the bitterness of 
fate and the cruelty of the employer who would not grant 


‘to his fellow-man leave to toil; but then Burns was a plough- 
man, and unacquainted with the laws of supply and demand | of their number. 





like Mr. Morley. All the same, I think that the wickedness 
of the master who will not give his fellow-man leave to toil 
should be shared by all masters if it is wickedness, and not 
by Dock Companies and such like alone. 

All such criticisms, however, die before the thought of six 
degrees of frost, and the poor little houses that may be 
without fires this bitter night. Ah! what does it matter 
what the politicians say? We are all brothers; we are alike 
cold; we want a fire to warm our hearts as well as our toes, 
and a blanket to cover us. I knew a lady once in the old 
days—and very well, for she was my mother—who had a 
simple scheme of political economy. It was, that every family 
not itself in absolute poverty should stand by another poorer 
family, helping where need was, not over-much, but brotherly, 
in keeping the wolf from the door, supplying what was indis- 
pensable to the best of its ability, finding work, caring for the 
children,—doing, indeed, what brother could do to brother, 
without shame on one side or boast on the other. It may 
be said that this would be a very insufficient expedient to meet 
the want of a great city; but there are a large number of 
comfortable families even at Whitechapel and Mile-End. I 
believe it is hoped that when there is a universal eight- 
hours’ working-day, nobody will need any help: but I 
fear that even then frost will come, and for many there 
will be no work at all,—and in the meantime we are still 
a good way off that consummation. Perhaps some readers 
of the Spectator will try this simple method, without pre- 
judice to the vicar’s fund for coals, or the parish soup- 
kitchen, or any other charity ;—another family like our own, 
not to pauperise it but to back it up. There are few things 
so good in this world for any of us as to have a steady friend 
to fall back upon, somebody to stand hy us, advise, sympathise, 
help. And it is good for those who give as well as those who 
receive, as every exercise of kindness is. “Highlanders 
shoulder to shoulder,” said the old proverb—which is not so 
true now as once it was—but there is nothing better for a 
rule of social life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OE aes 
MR. GLADSTONE AND BY-ELECTIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—May I call your attention to Mr. Gladstone’s article in 
the last Nineteenth Century, to show in what way he arrives 
at his conclusion that an appeal to the country on the question 
of Home-rule would give in its favour a majority of 109? 

He makes the number of what he calls anti-Irish in 1885, 
249. He does not count in the Liberal Unionists returned in 
1885, though when it suits his purpose he classes them as the 
most “anti-Irish.” The number of anti-Irish ought, there- 
fore, to have been put down in 1885 as 350. 

According to Mr. Gladstone’s own calculations, the majority 
given for the Union in 1885 would be much larger now, larger 
by 63 votes, were an appeal made to the country this month. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Oct. GLOVER. 

Emmanuel Rectory, Loughborough, December 4th. 


GERMANY AND JAPAN. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of November 30th, you 
refer to the German Government as if it had taken the 
initiative in isolated action among the civilised Govern- 
ments of the Western nations. The writer believes that 
such is not the case, as in May last, immediately before he 
left Japan, he was informed that America had made a separate 
treaty, in advance of Germany, and on the lines referred to in 
your article. 

That some such treaty with America had been arranged, if 
not signed, was made pretty evident by the conduct of the 
Emperor (the Mikado) at the Empress’s garden-party on 
April 24th last, at which the writer was present. On that 
occasion the Emperor, who barely returns the salutations of 
officials, and whose bearing is usually most markedly un- 
demonstrative and distant (as becomes one who claims lineal 
descent from the “Sun Goddess,” and a monarch who rules 
by right of an actual unbroken succession of over twenty- 
five centuries), made a point of coming over to a small knot 
of American naval officers, and shaking hands with one 
The significance of this little episode 
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was fully appreciated by the representatives of the European 
communities domiciled in the Treaty Ports, who happened to be 
present. Later, too, the writer found the conviction general that 
the demands being urged for such a rearrangement of the 
treaties by the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs (the Count 
Okuma, who has since been seriously wounded by a would-be 
assassin), were sure to be acceded to at no distant date ; and that 
they wereyeasonable and just. There was naturally, however, 
considerable irritation among the foreign community when it 
was found that America (not Germany) had stolen a march upon 
the rest of the Western nations, and had negotiated an indepen- 
dent treaty. That Germany has followed the example set by 
America, suggests that the day is now past for any nation, even 
asa matter of policy, to deny Japan the full rights accorded to 
civilised nations; rights to which, indeed, she seems by her 
well-ordered government and internal administration most 
justly entitled.—I am, Sir, &c., LasenBYy LIBERTY. 


13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., December 3rd. 





THE LATE MR. WALKER. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SprcTAToOR.’’] 


in its usual sense of “ meditation,” and not in that of “ 
choly,” in which it is occasionally used by Shak 
would point out that “conscience ” means inner con 
and is the equivalent of “thought.” 
same meaning as “ respect ” in :— 
“To sleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub: 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, ’ 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 4 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life.” 


Melan. 
espeare, | 
% ~On8Clousness, 
Conscience ” has the 


Hamlet’s subsequent soliloquy, Act iv., Scene 4, seems cor 
clusive as to the meaning of “thought” in the present 
passage :— 
** Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought which, quarter’d, bath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward,—I do not know , 

Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to do.’” 


—TI am, Sir, &ce., B. G. K. 


AMERICAN BROOK CHAR IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—It may not be generally known that the American 





Srr,—Will you allow me to say a word with reference to my 
brother, Mr. Walker, whose name forms the text for your 
article of November 30th on “The Great Contractors”? The 
writer says :—“ Force of character may be possessed, 
as we all see this week, by the Welsh workhouse lad.” This 
sentence certainly does not refer to Mr. Walker; but I find 
that some readers, and notably some of his own kinsmen, have 
supposed it to do so, and appealed to me to protest. Iam 
anxious, therefore, just to say that my brother was Scotch by 
descent on both sides of the house; and that he was not a 
workhouse lad, but a man of early and thorough education.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., A. L. CoGHILu. 





brook char, Salvelinus fontinalis, yields its ova some time 
previous to our own trout in this country. The fish at this 
establishment proved to be ripe in October, and from two-year. 
old examples a fair quantity of eggs were taken artificially, all 
of which are healthy. It is now an established fact that these 
fish breed freely in English waters, and that they thrive 
therein upon the same kind of food as that partaken of by 
indigenous trout. The mistaken ideas that have prevailed, 
and I fear still prevail, concerning their natural neces. 
sities, have led to errors in planting them, and in con- 
sequence of this some persons entertain doubts as to their 
adaptability to our waters. They are said to be migratory, a 
statement which has never been properly proved, and on this 
account they have been somewhat maligned. The founder of 
this establishment, the late Mr. William Burgess, went to 
considerable trouble to investigate the matter, and found upon 
several occasions that they remained permanently in ponds 
that had connection with open waters. Putting aside the 
question as to whether they do or do not migrate, it is always 
unadvisable to permit acclimatised or strange fish to enter our 


[We cannot imagine what our correspondent means. The 
sentence was intended to point the contrast between Mr. 
Stanley’s success and Emin Pasha’s failure.—Ep. Spectator. | 


A PEOPLE’S GALLERY IN CAMBERWELL. 
(To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The constantly growing interest which is manifest on 
all hands in every endeavour to spread the knowledge and love 
of Art among the large body of the people, encourages us to | streams and rivers; and on all occasions I recommend them to 
ask your readers to help us in an effort of this character, | be planted in enclosed waters. For this purpose the S. 
which is now entering on the twenty-third year of its activity, | fontinalis has proved itself to be eminently fitted, not only on 
and which covers a vast field hitherto wholly unprovided for. | account of its thriving capacity, but its gamesome qualities 

We have become possessed, for the purposes of the South | also.—I am, Sir, Xc., JOHN BurceEss. 
London Fine Art Gallery, of a large freehold site near Cam- Fish-Culture Establishment, Malvern Wells, November 30th. 
berwell Vestry Hall, on which we desire to build a large, per- ee os 
manent, and fire-proof Art Gallery. This will be two miles A VILLAGE LIBRARY 
from any of the proposed “ Polytechnics,” and still further [Se eek Sane ae Ga hiuadiniimia 
from the British and South Kensington Museums, and from Srr,—Mr. F. D. Perrott’s letter in your ies of Mowesles 
the National and Dulwich Galleries; and it will be in the midst 0th le wik -~ he asks if your readers have any books suitable 
of an enormous population which is entirely without any é : , 


rs 


‘Qe mMmraacou0d 


Qs: = 


similar public institution. 

The very large number of visitors to our present temporary 
gallery shows how much such an institution is appreciated, 
and we confidently hope for the loan of still more valuable 
works of art than those we have hitherto displayed there, 
when we shall be in possession of a permanent and properly 
constructed building. 

We want only £4,000, but we want that sum with as little 
delay as may be, that our important work may suffer no 
hindrance. Cheques, crossed “ Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
account of South London Fine Art Gallery,” may be sent to 
us, or to Mr. Rossiter, at our present gallery, 207 Camberwell 
Road, who will send to any one desiring it, a report of the work 
done there.—We are, Sir, &e., 

(Signed), Frep. Leicuron, P.R.A.; JAMes D. Linton, 
P.R.I.; Wyker Baytiss, P.R.B.A.; G. F. Warts, 
R.A.; E. BuRNE-JONES; WALTER CRANE, 





THE DRIFT OF “HAMLET.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
«Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
—Hamilet, Act iii., Scene 1. 

S1r,—In support of the view of the writer of the article in 
the Spectator of November 30th, that “thought ” isto be taken 


for a village library to spare, to send them to him, as those he 
already has have been read two or three times over by his 
people, has recalled to my mind a plan I have long thought 
might be adopted with advantage. 

It is simply this. Get, say, a dozen villages at no great 
distance from each other to join together, and interchange the 
books each is possessed of from time to time. 

Say village A sent to the adjoining village B twenty volumes, 
and received from B twenty volumes in return; B would in 
due course send A’s books, when read, on to C, and soon. Of 
course, there would have to be proper regulations to ensure 
due care being taken of the books, and as to the time they 
were to be kept, &c.; but with a very moderate addition of 
books occasionally, a great deal might be done to meet a most 
crying want amongst our young men and lads who have just 
left school, who do not know what to do with themselves these 
long winter evenings, as I can testify, from having lived in 
this village the last twenty-five years. Some of the adjacent 
town libraries might also be disposed to help. 

I should like to hear what some of your readers think of 
this, if you can find space for this letter.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Barton-under-Needwood. J. ©... 





(To THE Epitor OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Will you allow me to suggest to your correspondent 
that the true way to provide a village library is to subscribe 





tothe Popular Book Club, Acre Square, Park Road, Clapham, 
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9 As far as my experience goes, the supply is as good 
; das can be desired. The Librarian will give all 
ired.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EDWARD STRACHEY. 


ART. 


—@——_ 
gOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
in can fairly be said of the present exhibition that it is a 
representative one, including as it does examples of all styles, 
from the time-honoured hands of Messrs. Charles Davidson, 
Fripp, and Collingwood, down to the latest developments of 
impressionist art from the skilful pencil of Mr. Clausen. The 
Society’s Winter Exhibitions have for some time past ceased 
tobe distinguishable (except by the regulation white mount) 
from the Spring ones by any predominance of “sketches and 
studies ” of which they were originally to be composed. This 
year there is, thanks to Messrs. Burne-Jones and others, an 
appreciable element of sketches and studies. The unfinished 
drawings of the late Frederick Tayler are unexhibited works 
collected after his death last year,and shown in accordance with 
the practice of the Society, which thus does honourtoa deceased 
member’s memory. Although these spirited sketches of hunters 
and hounds may owe something to their untouched white- 
paper backgrounds, we must allow that this painter has 
always contrived to compress a great deal of the joy of the 
pursuits and life of pure air and rapid movement in his 
breezy little pictures. After paying this tribute to an old and 
well-deserving contributor to these exhibitions, we turn to the 
works of his contemporaries and successors. To a highly 
finished picture of the character of Mr. Henry Wallis’s “ The 
Sick King in Bokhara” (33), the regulation winter white 
mount is not becoming. This drawing, with its wealth of 
detail and delicacy of colour, demands a richer setting. Next 
inimportance, but far below it in technical merits and sub- 
ject, we would name Mr. Henry Henshall’s large study of a 
damsel sprawling in an armchair, “In Wonderland” (101). 
We have for some time rather suffered from a plethora of 
black-stockinged misses of uncertain age, and the beauty of 
these individual extremities does not appear to us to excuse 
the exhibition of them. The girl’s pink dress is certainly a 
clever piece of colour, and contrasts well with the green chair- 
cushion and brown background; but this is a subject in which 
the particular qualities of water-colour are thrown away, an 
unjustifiable encroachment on a territory in which oil reigns 
supreme, 

Sir John Gilbert’s large drawing of a Bishop (172) is not a 
specially interesting example of the President; we much 
prefer “The Sonnet” (12), in which we recognise all the 
romance, and, if we may so express it, Walter-Scott flavour 
which has so long been associated with the President’s work. 
There is a strength about Sir John Gilbert’s landscape, and a 
palpable picturesqueness in the incidents with which ke 
peoples it, which irritate the fine-drawn, morbid quint- 
essentialism of the day. 

Miss Clara Montalba is to be congratulated on her new 

departure in her clever impressionist studies of a most diffi- 
cult theme,—the Navy as it is. We particularly like the two 
pufing torpedo-boats tearing through the calm grey water of 
Portsmouth Harbour (43), with a lurid glow of sunlight 
illuminating the red roofs of the old town which has witnessed 
so many successive types of naval architecture since the 
graceful corvettes and grandiose three-deckers of Nelson’s 
time; and not less H.M.S. ‘Anson’ (149), where, too, she 
successfully treats in a pictorial spirit a subject most difficult 
of pieturesque treatment,—the cumbrous bulk on the water of 
a modern turret-ship, showing that even iron architecture 
combined with smoke can furnish excellent material for the 
unsealed artistic eye. Mr. Henry Moore is well represented 
by his usual breezy sea-pieces, as full of light and wave-motion 
asever. Mr. Albert Goodwin, we think, might have made 
nore of “The Dance of Death Bridge at Lucerne” (21). No 
better subject could be desired than this grim old bridge, with 
its memexto mori overhead, while the generation of the day 
passes heedlessly to and fro beneath. The puainter’s version 
Seems to us too tame and prettified, and to have missed the 
impress of time and manifold association which the bridge so 
strikingly bears. It is like, and yet unlike, and would more 
Suggest a fac-simile of the bridge putup in connection with 
one of our prevailing monster Exhibitions. 
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“Eton ” (48), from the same hand, is an exquisitely delicate 
drawing showing the College roofs, relieved against a grey, 
late autumn sky, just peeping above the willow-boughs of the 
foreground. Mr. Goodwin is quite at his best with his “Eton,” 
and seems to us to have in this case seized the ideally beautiful 
moment of a scene that has been so often painted: the pre- 
sentment of tender, autumnal beauty, together with the old, 
irregular brick buildings and the willow-fringed channel of 
the back-water, is an admirable example of this happy power. 

Mr. Matthew Hale’s views deserve notice as illustrations, to 
a certain extent, of the same power. We prefer, of the four, 
“ Clevedon” (268), a flat view on the coast; the only drawback 
is a certain granulated texture, and a tendency to a sickly 
yellow colour. In Mr. Albert Goodwin’s views of the falls of the 
Rhine, with a great deal of skilled, patient workmanship, there 
is a blueness about the water which is not quite pleasing. 

Mr. Charles Robertson is a large and varied contributor to 
the present collection; his most important work here, 
“ Arrival of a Caravan from Persia” (126), with its hot, 
dust-laden atmosphere, its buildings that reflect the sun- 
light, its fountains, its bales of merchandise, skins and saddle- 
bags, arms and camel-furniture, its motley crowd of hagglers 
and idlers, beggars and hucksters, camel-drivers and sheiks, 
brings before us all the contrasted squalor and splendour, 
stir and stagnation of the East, and of Damascus, that 
most Eastern of Eastern cities. Mr. Robertson paints 
all this under its chaotic but charming aspect, with a 
dexterous hand and excellent feeling for colour, texture, and 
tone, but with no effort at concentrating his interest or 
focussing his composition. For students or lovers of Eastern 
picturesqueness, the picture should have strong interest, and 
is a good example of the way the modern painter eschews the 
old rules of composition and attaches himself more than ever 
to the scattered elements of pictorial effect in his subject. 
Very different in subject, but equally dexterous in technique, 
is his exquisitely delicate “ Lyme Regis” (348), hung on one 
of the screens. It is perhaps not the happiest taste that, 
whether accidentally or not, the rock-form in his “ Golgotha ” 
(362) actually assumes the form of a skull. Mr. Charles 
Gregory, like many another modern painter, attempts to 
solve the problem of painting at their full strength open 
air and green trees, but, in our opinion, is not so successful 
as Mr. Birket Foster with an equally difficult one,—namely, 
the heat-mist hanging on Loch Alsh (540). What matters 
the name that is given—‘study” or “drawing ”—to such 
pleasurable aspects of English child-life as Mrs. Allingham’s 
two exquisite little pictures of children on the rocks at the 
seaside (315 and 351)? Nothing is more noticeable in all Mrs, 
Allingham’s work than the finish and feeling introduced 
throughout. Take these children crabbing: small as they 
are, there is not a detail shirked; finished as they are, they 
leave no impression of over-labour, but keep their places in 
subordination to the main purpose of each drawing, and show 
how finish is reconcilable with breadth, and exactness with 
artistic effect. In these days of “impressionism,” when the 
“blottesque” is apt to run riot in reaction against the over- 
minuteness intolerantly insisted on in certain schools, such 
work as Mrs. Allingham’s is especially valuable, as showing 
how conscientiousness and thoroughness may be reconciled 
with artistic requirements. 








BOOKS. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S “ WALPOLE.” * 
A VINDICATION, or shall we say a sympathetic presentment, 
of Sir Robert Walpole from the skilful pen of Mr. John 
Morley, is as refreshing as a north-west breeze in the heats 
of summer. The contrast between the eighteenth-century 
statesman and his nineteenth-century admirer adds a piquancy 
to the relish with which one reads these brilliant and generous 
pages, coupled with a sincere regret that a man born for 
literature should have turned from his calling to plunge so 
deeply into the turbid stream of politics. A singularly fair 
and hearty appreciation of the great Minister who consolidated 
the Whig Revolution is what might be expected from a frank 
historian, but hardly from a Radical purist of the new school; 
yet here it is, done throughout with a vigour, vivacity, and 


* Walpole. By John Morley. “Twelve English Statesmen.” London: 
Macmillan and Co, 
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neatness which show that the accomplished author can still 
escape, if he pleases, from the daily turmoil of party conflicts 
into the more peaceful regions where he won his laurels. And 
the work seems to have been done without an effort, as if a fine 
tolerant spirit, a broad humanity, were natural to the writer,— 
which perhaps is so; but that makes the product only the more 
surprising when we consider the political figure portrayed, and 
the political figure who paints the portrait. Walpole was 
not a hero; he was not a reformer; he was “rather a bad 
character ;” hestoutly served the House of Hanover and the 
Whigs; his name has come down blackened with the stains of 
corruption ; he was the first “great Parliamentary middle- 
man,” if such a personage ever existed. It is one of the oddest 
things that Mr. John Morley, as he has chosen to disclose 
himself of late years, should have selected such a character as 
this for an appreciative study. He is so thorough that he 
finds Walpole’s education—a dash of Eton and Cambridge, 
and home country life under the eye of a convivial father— 
“coarse and rough, yet vigorous, hearty, and practical.” And 
so all through, even to the political institutions of the day, Mr. 
Morley is tolerant, broad, and practical, as becomes a man of 
the world who judges “men of action by the standards of men 
of action,” as “the equity of history requires.” It is a strong 
canon of criticism, but it is not always observed by democratic 
historians. Mr. Morley observes it, and is equitable. 

Speaking of the charge against Walpole that not one great 
measure or important change marked the period of his 
supremacy, Mr. Morley says his business was to guard the 
ground won when the House of Hanover came in. “Some 
Ministers are great,’ he continues, “because they pass great 
measures, others either because they prepare or secure them. 
Walpole was a great Minister of the second of these two 
orders. Why should we mete out to him a measure which 
nobody applies to other statesmen of his commanding posi- 
tion?” It might have been thought that the Minister’s 
refusal to repeal the Test Act would have drawn down the 
censure of the biographer. No; he finds an ample excuse in 
the political condition of the period, but he points out that 
the Indemnity Act brought reparation. ‘‘ Walpole’s policy as 
to tests secured the practical victory, while leaving the 
obnoxious flag of Church privilege still flying.” The 
Parliament of the period has a poor character in many 
books, but it is not without sterling qualities in the 
eyes of our author. It had the merit, “in spite of 
venal potwallopers and territorial nominees, of containing 
a considerable representation of the new classes and the 
new interests that were slowly asserting their importance;” 
there was a “strong independent element ;” even “ the 
immense number of nominees of great families were pro- 
bably not out of proportion to their natural weight and 
influence,” so that Walpole, dealing with such a House of 
Commons, was “ dealing with the living and social forces of 
the country in all their variety,’—frank statements of fact 
which show how impartial Mr. Morley can be when he lives in 
another century. We might multiply such citations, especially 
with regard to Walpole’s political and even personal conduct, 
but must confine ourselves to one or two points indicating 
plainly enough how wisely and well the able author has 
endeavoured to present the Minister and his time as they were, 
which was his business, and not as he might have wished them 
to be. 

The accusation which has weighed more heavily than any 
other on Waipole, is that he maintained his power and managed 
his “talking apparatus” by bribery, wholesale and retail. 
Even Carlyle, who rather admires the stout Norfolk squire, 
accepts and almost condones the charge. Mr. Morley grapples 
with it in manful fashion, backed up by recent researches in 
the Treasury papers, and brings it down to an irreducible 
minimum. The common notion is that the Minister put bank- 
notes under the plates of his guests, or cynically thrust them 
into their bands; and that, during his twenty years of power, 
he feathered his nest at the public expense. The latter charge 
will not bear the least inquiry. Sir Robert did not steal. He 
took posts for himself and gave others to his kin, according to 
the practice of the time; but he died in debt, having failed to 
bestow on the management of his private income the care he 
bestowed upon the public revenue. He married a fortune; he 
gained another by deft speculations in the South Sea bubbles 
which he openly condemned ; he had a large income,—yet 
besides mortgages on his lands, he owed fifty thousand 





pounds. A hard-fisted Minister, as times went, he was : 

open-handed, generous man, and must be fully acquitted of 
embezzlement. Whether, how, and how far he bought re 
porters, is another question. Hear Mr. Morley :— = 


“To say, with some modern writers, that Walpole or 
corruption as a system, that he made corruption the 
of Parliamentary government, that he governed by means f 
assembly which was saturated with corruption, is to use lang = 
enormously in excess of any producible evidence and of all feet i 
mate inference. It is to attach a weight to the furious =. 
envenomed diatribes of the Craftsman, to which the very viol = 
of their language shows them not to be entitled.” = 


ganised 
normal process 


That he did bribe some Members, is not, of course, denied. 
but it seems there is actually no evidence of his having done 
so out of the secret service money, except in two cases,—when 
£900 was shared by two men, and then “the King grumbled 
loudly at the transaction,” on the score of expense. From two 
known cases it is fair to infer others ; but there is no trace of 
them, and the famous Committee could find none. «The 
substance of the charge of corruption,” says Mr. Morley, “ig 
to be sought, not in the occasional payment of black-mail to g 
Member or a patron, but [and it must have been a sore point] 
in the fact that he reserved the Crown patronage, down to the 
last morsel, exclusively for the members of his own party.” 
He was founding party government, as well as preserving the 
Revolution of ’88, and he did what was necessary to consoli. 
date his party. He did not even say that “every man had his 
price ;” but speaking of some patriots, as they were called, 
“all these men,” he said, “ have their price,”—a very different 
thing. Pitt acquitted him of the worst charges brought 
against him. Burke said he was neither prodigal nor profuse, 
Mr. Morley, much condensed, says :— 

“ Bribery was an expedient in the last resort, and the appeal to 
cupidity came after appeals to friendship, to fear, to reason, and to 
all those mixed motives, creditable, permissible, and equivocal, 
which guide votes in reformed and unreformed Parl?aments alike. 

Walpole was the least unscrupulous man of the men of 

that time, the most straightforward, bold, and open, and the least 
addicted to scheming and cabal The imputation of per- 
sonal corruption and private plunder—never openly made, be it 
observed, by any responsible person—is wholly unnecessary, 
gratuitous, and unsupported; and the time has come when the 
reckless calumnies of unscrupulous opponents, striking with masks 
on, should be at last dropped finally out from the history of a good 
servant to his country.” 
So the figure of Walpole as a terror to evil-doers, is, after “a 
candid and particular examination of the political history of 
that time,” taken down from the gibbet by an unexceptionable 
Radical authority of the new school, who has a strong dash of 
Walpole’s own courage. 

The vindication of that statesman’s character from these 
aspersions is the new contribution to his history furnished by 
this volume; but we need hardly say that it abounds in 
luminous pictures of political life in the last century, and 
that not a page or line is dull. There are also, which is not 
surprising, succinct suggestive reflections, trenchant descrip- 
tive phrases, and boldly drawn sketches of character—the 
best of which, perhaps, is that of Bolingbroke—though the 
personality of Walpole necessarily permeates the deft little 
volume. On the special points of the history—the rise of the 
Cabinet system, domestic policy, finance, “ non-intervention,” 
always, by-the-way, more or less a mere name in our annals, 
the Spanish War, and the fall of the jovial and intrepid 
Minister—we need say no more than that they are all brightly 
and fairly treated. Mr. Morley’s personal experiences come 
out in pithy sentences, some worth remembering, as where he 
suys, “The unresting sea itself is less inconstant than are 
the moods of the House of Commons ;” or, @ propos of foolish, 
thwarted Opposition leaders who ceased to attend, that “the 
House of Commons is the worst place in the world for coups 
de thédtre;” or, again, speaking of Walpole’s behaviour 
under defeat, that it was not in his nature “to take reverses 


at a tragic pitch—that fatal defect in political affairs,” 


some notable examples of which Mr. Morley must have had 
under his eye. Finally, we may take leave of this book, 
excellent in so many ways, but most notable for a tolerant 
fairness, with this sentence, which indicates the permanent 
lodgment in embryo of a new principle, or rather new method, 
in the very heart of the British constitutional system :— 

“ At whatever date we choose first to see all the decisive marks 
of that remarkable system which combines unity, steadfastness, 
and initiative in the Executive, with the possession of supreme 
authority alike over men and measures by the House of Commons, 
it is certain that it was under Walpole that its ruling principles 
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ve first fixed in Parliamentary government, and that the 
Tabinet System received the impression that it bears in our own 
time.” : : 
Upon that theme Mr. Morley discourses at length, and if his 
contention be correct, the credit of initiation belongs to the 
demi-hero he has found in the solid and gallant Norfolk 
squire, who, in point of rank, as well as staying power, figures 
among the very foremost of the great leaders, managers, and 


controllers of Parliament. 





SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 

Canon HOLLAND divides the twelve sermons of his volume 
‘nto three parts, respectively bearing the titles of “ Concerning 
the Resurrection,” “ Concerning the Church,” “Concerning 
Human Nature.” We have seen nothing from his pen,—indeed, 
we may say, from the pen of any modern Christian apologist, 
surpassing, for close and logical argument, the first of these 
three divisions. It is eminently convenient that the argu- 
ment between those who accept and those who reject 
“ Supernatural Religion” should be directed, for the time a 

least, to the doctrine of the Resurrection. From this the 
believer cannot recede; losing this, he loses everything dis- 
tinctive in his faith; holding it, he has practically all that he 
wants, and may regard with equanimity all the advances of 
criticism or science. ‘There can be no doubt at all,” writes 
(anon Holland, “ where the central, and originative, and dis- 
tinctive point is to be discovered in the Christian religion. 
St. Paul has signalised it for us, once for all, in words that 
can never lose their tingling force of truth: ‘If Christ be not 
yaised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.’” Nor 
does this at all contradict the statement often made with 
equal distinctness, that the Cross, the Atonement, is the 
central point of Christianity. It may be said that the Cross 
is its centre in its sphere of a regenerating agency, the 
Resurrection in its sphere as a revelation. St. Paul desired to 
“know nothing save Christ crucified” among the Corinthians, 
when he was preaching to them of righteousness and judgment 
to come; but the time came when, writing to these same 
Corinthians, he made the Resurrection his cardinal doctrine- 
He appealed to them by a different argument, because they 
themselves were different. They had yielded to the re- 
generating power of the Gospel; but they needed to be con- 
firmed in the great supernatural fact which was its sanction. 

In his second sermon, headed “The Critical Dilemma,” 
Canon Holland puts the case for belief with admirable 
eloquence and force. There are those who say to us,—Why 
cannot you be content with this matchless story of a pure, 
beneficent human life, without hampering it with this in- 
credible addition of a Resurrection? There are others who 
urge us to get rid of the historical records of the story of the 
human Christ, as the “legendary wrapping by which the Idea 

Oo oS 
appealed to the earlier imagination and emotion.” Thus we 
get what the preacher calls the “critical dilemma :”— 

“Tf, assuming that the Resurrection is impossible, we go with 
the one critical school, and cling to the mere human story, then 
we are driven to omit, as husk, all the ideas and hopes which 
have been the very life-blood of the faith. If we go with the 
other critical school, and hold fast to these life-giving hopes and 
ideas as the kernel of the matter, then we must lose the gracious 
human figure, so winning and so tender, which is, they tell us, 
hu fi g 1 tend hicl they tell 
but the myth in which the Idea has been enwrapped. Are we 
caught in this horrible dilemma? Is there no way out of the 
snare? Ah! poor bewildered soul, distracted with sore amaze- 
ment, there is one way, and one only, by which Christ need not be 
divided ; by which the two halves come together, making of twain 
one perfect man; by which you retain both the forces which have, 
as a fact, built and established the faith—(1) the force of the 
spiritual ideal, (2) together with the force of the Gospel story. 
Both are yours, both are fused into one jet, both coalesce into a 
single simple fact, if only it be true, indeed, that the women did 
look into an empty tomb on that strange Easter morning long 
ago and saw no body there; if it be true that two men did indeed 
rise out of their sorrow at the sudden news, and ran fast, and 
stooped down, and looked in, and saw the linen clothes lie, and the 
napkin that was round His head, not with the linen clothes, but 
laid rolled up by itself; if, indeed, by the side of a weeping woman 
who was possessed with but one thought, how to find the dead 
body of her Lord, it be true that there stood One Who said to her, 
‘Mary ; if, indeed, to two men journeying to Emmaus there was 
Joined a third, Whose speech made their hearts burn, and Who 
was known in the breaking of bread; if, indeed, through doors 
and walls, amid the trembling friends in that upper chamber in 
hy (1.) On Behalf of Belief. By the Rev. H. S. Holland.—/(2.) Sunlight and 
Shadow in the Christiaw Life. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
1889, (3.) Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford London: 


W. H. Alien and Co. 1889.—( 4.) Unspoken Sermons. By Gorge MacDonald. 
London : Longmans. 1889, 
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Jerusalem, there came again and yet again One Whose voice 
calmed them, Whose breath fell on them, Whose hands and side 
they saw ; if, indeed, by the lake, in the morning, there was a 
figure that drew near, and they knew it, and could not even ask 
themselves, in their wonder, ‘Is it the Lord? knowing, as they 
did, that it was the Lord.” : 
The argument is supplemented by a discussion of “The 
Gospel Witness ;” and this, again, is followed by a discourse on 
“The Elemental Enigmas,”—that is, the intellectual enigma, 
“ We must know God, yet we cannot,” and the moral enigma 
of “seeing the better and doing the worse.” From the rest 
of the volume, we would choose for special mention “The 
Nature of the Flesh” and “The Divine Sanction to Natural 
Law.” From the latter we make a brief extract, a very clear 
and forcible exposition of the idea of creation :— 

‘* Creation is the act of will by which the material ttself, together 
with all its possibilities and conditions, comes into existence ; and 
creation, whatever else it may involve, however hard, however 
impossible, for us to picture or to explain, must at least be an 
exertion of energy which involves and implicates the reason, the 
will, the love of God Himself. It implicates His reason, which 
expresses itself in the processes by which the created life acquires 
and assumes its organic structure; it involves His will, which 
comes out from Him to appear under the forms of motion and 
force, to make and build the fabric of life; it implicates His love, 
which goes out from Him to fill the life with growth, and aspira- 
tion, and desire, and to set it all in upward movement towards an 
ideal and suflicient end.” 

Canon Knox Little is a preacher who addresses his appeals 
to the conscience and emotions rather than to the intellect 
of his hearers. Such appeals naturally owe much to the 
living voice, to action, to the impression of conviction and 
earnest purpose left by the speaker on his audience. But 
enough lives in the printed pages to make us sure that such 
sermons must be a veritable power for good. Perhaps three 
out of the four that deal with prominent figures in the scene 
of the Passion are the best in the volume, the three being, 
“ Pilate the Sceptic,” “ Herod the Mocker,” and “ Judas the 
Traitor,’—the second of these being a remarkably powerful 
and plainly worded remonstrance against the sin of impurity, 
in which the preacher sees the cause of Herod’s moral and 
intellectual ruin. We except the first of the four, “ Caiaphas 
the Worldling,” because it is founded on a mistake that is 
really surprising, seeing that it is made by one who must be 
supposed to be a daily student of the New Testament. 
The text is the saying of Caiaphas:—‘“It is expedient for 
us that one man should die for the people.” ‘“ We know,” 
writes the preacher, “that on the night of our Blessed 
Master’s most holy Passion, on the night of the Agony, He was 
led to the palace of Caiaphas. We know that when He got 
there—passing through various ignominies, subject to various 
insults from hour to hour—Caiaphas gave the advice which is 
recorded in the text.” Of course the fact is that the advice 
was given some considerable time—how long it is impossible 
to say—before the closing scene. The advice led to deliberate 
plans against Jesus, and then again to his withdrawal. 
“ Jesus walked no more openly among the Jews; but went 
thence into a country near the wilderness.” It is almost 
incredible that the event should have been interpolated into 
the story of the Passion. 

The nature of the volume entitled Keble College Sermons 
is such that it might be noticed either at great length or very 
briefly. Twenty-five discourses, delivered by ten different 
preachers, and dealing with a great variety of subjects, cannot 
be adequately treated in any space that we can give to them. 
We ean do little but express our general sense of the ability, the 
earnestness, the soberness, and moderation of judgment which 
characterise them. Passing by two discourses by the present 
Bishop of Chester, as having been University rather than 
College sermons, we would single out for special praise the 
first of the series (preached by the late Warden) on “ Uni- 
versity Life, Self-regarding but not Selfish ;” and the ninth, 
by the Rev. W. Lock, on “Sunday,” a sensible treatment of a 
difficult subject. We must not omit to mention a very plain 
and closely reasoned sermon on “ Regeneration and Con- 
version.” The conditions of the problem are perceived, and 
stated with much clearness and force, though it would be too 
much to say that the problem itself is solved. The difficulty 
is to reconcile the facts of life with the doctrine of regenera- 
tion in baptism. 

It is as well, perhaps, that Mr. George MacDonald's sermons 
should remain “ unspoken,” but this does not prevent us from 
lad that they should have been written and published 
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Such a treatise, for it is more this than a sermon, as that 
entitled “ Justice” cannot be read without the greatest profit. 
Such a sentence as, “The one deepest, highest, truest, fittest, 
most wholesome suffering must be generated in the wicked by 
a vision, a true sight, more or less adequate, of the hideous- 
ness of their lives, of the horror of the wrongs they have 
done,” expresses a great truth in a few words. We may think 
that in the sermon on “The Knowing of the Son,” Mr. Mac- 
Donald pushes the doctrine of the “Inner Light” to an extreme ; 
we may wonder that he should put such a gloss on the words of 
Scripture as to maintain that “ Moses put a veil upon his face 
that the people might not see the radiance fade;” but we 
thankfully acknowledge that he is a most suggestive and 
instructive writer. 


THE LATE MR. HENRY RICHARD.* 
WortHy man as he was, the late Mr. Henry Richard did 
nothing to cull for two biographies,—indeed, for anything 
of permanent and enduring influence that he accomplished, 
he might have been left without any biography at all. It is 
rather as a representative man—representative, that is, of the 
ideas and aspirations of a large and powerful class in the 
community—that he is best deserving of remembrance. We 
may fairly accept his authorised biographer’s estimate of him 
as a man who, beginning life as a humble Nonconformist 
minister, gradually rose by inherent ability and force of 
character to become the Apostle of Peace, the accepted spokes- 
man of his Welsh fellow-countrymen, and the recognised 
representative of English Non-conformists in Parliament ; 
but, having gone so far with Mr. Miall, we should be 
inclined to differ entirely with him as to the value and 
importance of Mr. Richard’s work in each of these three 
spheres of activity. Mr. Miall is the biographer who 
has been chosen by Mrs. Richard to write her husband’s 
life, and entrusted with his papers; but not content to leave 
the task in his hands, as it might well have been left, Mr. 
Lewis Appleton has come forward with a small volume of 
memoirs, dealing almost exclusively with Mr. Richard’s 
activity as Secretary of the Peace Society, and compiled 
mainly from the columns of the daily Press. M1. Miall’s 
biography is founded on fuller knowledge and information, 
and Mr. Appleton’s should have been superfluous; but it is 
hard to call it so, seeing that it affords, perhaps unwittingly, 
a truer picture of the impracticable and fanatical character of 
Mr. Richard’s peace doctrines than is to be found in Mr. 
Miall’s pages. The omission of the latter to make any mention 
of the position Mr. Richard was led to assume in relation to the 
war between North and South is simply inexcusable. We think 
no worse of Mr. Richard for the course he adopted in that 
crisis; but it was a reductio ad absurdum of his principles, 
and, ereditable or discreditable, it was too important an 
episode in his career to be passed over without a word. 

It was in 1848 that Mr. Richard resigned his charge of a 
Congregational chapel in the South of London to become 
Secretary of the Peace Society, a position he filled until 1885. 
Those were the haleyon years of the Society, when it was 
holding Congresses in the capitals of Europe, and preaching to 
a generation not wholly sceptical an era of universal peace 
and disarmament. Mr. Miall quotes largely from Mr. Richard’s 
diaries, which contain lengthy and enthusiastic descriptions of 
the proceedings at Brussels and Paris and Frankfort ; but 
for a practical result of all this talk and enthusiasm we shall 
look in vain. Any illusions that may have been produced in 
the public at large were shattered by the outbreak of the 
Crimean War; but still, My. Richard and his fellow-workers 
went indefatigably on, and even managed to score a limited 
suecess by inducing the plenipotentiaries to insert a “pious 
opinion ” in favour of arbitration in the Declaration of Paris. 

The idea entertained by Mv. Richard and his friends, that 
all war, for no matter what cause, is wicked, is not only im- 
practicable—give it any application, and, as the Bishop of 
Peterborough tersely said, the British Empire could not last 
a week—but, further, it cannot be considered either a very noble 
ora very Christian view, being founded on a false and distorted 
estimate of the value and sacredness of human life. Blood is not 
to be lightly spilt, but neither is everything to be sacrificed to 
keeping the greatest number of people alive as long as 





*(1.) Henry Richard, M.P.: a Biography. By Charles S. Miall. With a 
Portrait. London: Cassell and Co. 1889.—-(2.) Memoirs of Henry Richard, 
the Apostle of Peace. By Lewis Appleton, F.R.H.S., Hon. Sec. of the British and 
Foreign Arbitration Association, &c, London: Triibner and Co. 1889, 





possible. Alike for the nation and the individual, it js bette 
to live well than to live long; better that thousangs a 
American citizens should have their days shortened than 
that a great nation should suffer disruption, and slavery be per. 
petuated. If ever there was a cause worth fighting for, it was 
that of the North against the South. But Mr. Richara did 
not think so. He would have seen slavery endure foy 
and the Union go to pieces, sooner than shed a single drop of 
blood; and this view made him a strong partisan of the South 
and brought him into keen conflict with Garrison, Beecher. 
and the leading Abolitionists. Mr. Appleton finds his action 
perplexing in the extreme; Mr. Miall prefers to say nothing 
about it; but, in fact, he was only following out his principles 
to their logical conclusion, and thereby demonstrating theip 
absurdity. 


ever, 


Has the Peace movement been a failure? Mr, Miall jg 
disposed to find some evidence that it has not in the increasoq 
alarm and unrest with which the bloated armaments of modern 
Europe are regarded. But to give credit to the Peace Society 
for the deterring effects of modern armaments, it would he 
necessary to prove that the Society had some part in ealline 
these armaments into existence. Evils have a way of working 
out their own cures, without much regard for such bodies ag 
the Peace Society. A more plausible claim is that the increased 
disposition to submit matters to arbitration is due to its propa. 
ganda. But this disposition may easily be exaggerated. No 
nation would be willing to submit any issue about which it really 
eared to arbitration. Germany will not go to arbitration 
about Alsace and Lorraine, or Italy about Rome, or Russia 
about a step in her advance onward. On the other hand, in 
matters of small importance, or in which one side is anxious 
to give way, arbitration may usefully be resorted to. On the 
principle of “anything for a quiet life,” England was no doubt 
wise to submit the ‘Alabama’ claims to arbitration; but her 
experience was not such as to encourage her to repeat the ex- 
periment on a larger scale. She had to consent previously to 
be tried by an ev-post-facto law, and to abandon all claims 
against the United States for the very breaches of duty for 
which she was herself being held to account. For the Fenian 
raids into Canada, the American Government was at least as 
responsible as England was for the damage done by the Con- 
federate cruisers. 

In 1868, Mr. Richard was elected for Merthyr, for which seat 
he continued to sit down to the time of his death last year. His 
part in the House is within recent recollection, and Mr. Miall 
has nothing new to tell us about it. His great triumph came 
in 1873, when he secured a snatch-vote in favour of a 
permanent system of arbitration, on the strength of which he 
made another Continental tour for the propagation of peace 
principles. His action on the Education and Disestablishment 
questions was such as might have been expected from a leading 
Nonconformist. He also earned for himself the title of “the 
Member for Wales,” by devotion to what he regarded as Welsh 
interests. Of late, Mr. Miall tells us, he was inclined to act as 
a restraining force on some of the younger Members, and, 
though responsible for conjuring up a spirit of Welsh 
nationality antagonistic to everything English, we cannot 
find that he was ever in favour of the crowning folly of Welsh 
Home-rule. His personal character endeared him to his own 
side, and his reasonable and inoffensive way of putting even 
the extremest views won him the ear and respect of the 
House. Of his private life Mr. Miall does not tell us much, 
probably because there is not much to tell; but he quotes 
some interesting notes of conversations Mr. Richard had with 
Cobden. His book will have more interest for a limited circle 
than for the outside public, and might be described as adequate, 
were it not for the inexcusable omission to notice Mr. Richard's 
part in regard to the American War, an episode which throws 
more light on the value of peace principles than the rest of the 
life of the Apostle of Peace. 


ZOLA’S EARLIEST WORK.* 
Ir ever we consider Zola’s influence or rank as a writer, it cam 
only be with respect to such of his works as have made him 
justly famous, and given worthy results of his convictions con- 
cerning truth in literature. For Zola has had convictions as 
to his mission as an author, convictions which, through eer 
very strength and persistence, have degenerated into mamias. 


* Le Veu dune Morte, Par Emile Zola, Paris: G. Charpentier et Cie. 
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4 His yirulent pantheism, which reached its artistic culmination 
in La Faute de VAbbé Mouret, and in this work possesses a 
kind of savage grandeur, has run riot; and from the worship 
of certain forces of Nature, Zola has pa ssed to the contempla- 
tion of those forces in their most terrible and bestial aspect. 
The very horror that has come upon him from this con- 
templation seems to have compelled him to dwell on and 
communicate it; it has acted on and possessed his imagina- 
tion like a nightmare he can no longer flee from. A 
yorld festering with vice and corruption, human beings 
monsters of depravity, human laws instruments of incon- 
ceivable iniquity,—this state of things has gradually ended 
py becoming truth to Zola. Therefore, certain of his later 
works can only be regarded as manifestations of a completely 
diseased view of life to which he has become a victim. The 
mere knowledge of certain things may be said to be hurtful ; 
put the way in which this knowledge is conveyed is principally 
responsible for the degree in which it is so. At all times Zola 
should be distinguished from that set of writers tolerated, 
and even successful, in France, whose one conviction is that 
the pollution of minds by the representation of the most in- 
sidious and refined vice is a sure and, to themselves, pleasant 
way to success, whose greatest triumph is to render the 
human organism capable of the largest variety of agreeable 
gensations,—this at the cost of all morality or self-respect. 
Nosuch method is Zola’s. He is neither a cynic nor a sen- 
sualist. He plunges into the mire with grim deliberation. All 
that he withdraws is brought forth with unsparing hand. His 
pictures of vice are so terrible, so conscientiously repulsive, 
that they might make even a vicious man recoil, and certainly 
deter others from falling into the abyss. He follows up the 
law of atavism with the inexorability of a scientific student 
and the insistance of a moralist. 

An author’s first work is usually rather a reflection of his 
own personality than of his particular talent. In Le Vow 
Tune Morte, Zola’s first novel, there is no indic&tion of his 
future bias. It is not realistic as a whole, scarcely so in some 
few details. It is the work of a young man with an average 
share of pessimisn, and (for a Frenchman) an unusual share 
of idealism. Daniel Raimbault, the hero, is an orphan, adopted 
and placed at school by a young girl of noble family, who 
preserves her incognito until several years after she is 
married, and is on her death-bed. A few days before 
her death, she sends for him. Daniel is an 
youth, with an unlimited capacity of devotion and gratitude. 
His expression of it so touches and impresses his benefactress, 
Madame de Rionne, that while she is bitterly reflecting on the 
sadness of her married life, from which all dignity or possible 
happiness has been banished by a husband of base and self- 
indulgent nature, and on the approaching separation from 
her little girl of six, an idea suddenly occurs to her. Daniel 
has implored her to give him something to accomplish, to prove 
his everlasting gratitude to her. She recommends to his care 
her little one, imploring him to watch over and guard her as 
faras isin his power. The idea is far-fetched, but not too 
much so for Daniel, who seizes upon this mission with the 
fervour of a fanatic. Henceforth the key-note of his life is 
self-renunciation. The greatest sacrifices count for nothing— 
even to that of his own love, and the possible gratification of 
it—to what he believes to be the happiness of his charge. 
After this he seems to float in a kind of spiritual world, from 
which all terrestrial desires and cravings are eliminated. 
But such a state is hardly reconcilable with earthly con- 
ditions, and Daniel’s physical frame gradually succumbs. 
He dies, but with the consoling presence of the woman whose 
guardian angel he has been, and who only finds it out 
shortly before his death. The whole conception is overstrained 
aidimprobable. But the idea of renunciation is one which 
hasastrong hold upon Zola. It is the one religious element 
inhis writing. In Daniel Raimbault’s character we have the 
immature germ of the idea he has so powerfully embodied 
in the person of Pauline, in La Joie de Vivre. Inone of Zola’s 
heroines, and Pauline is his finest and most characteristic, 
we must not look for a woman of refined or ethereal attributes, 
but a creature of strong natural instincts and desires, physi- 
cally and mo rally robust, an animal in the strength of her 
natural passions, but most human in the possession of an 
inexhaustible spring of tenderness and love, and a quite 
sublime idea of duty and abnegation. Pauline accomplishes 
the greatest sacrifice any woman ean accomplish; but we 
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learn to know and understand her nature so well, that we feel 
she is capable of it. The personal love she has felt it her 
duty to repress has passed into a wider channel, the love of 
humanity, and her unsatisfied maternal instincts find an outlet 
in teaching and reforming the children of her village, little 
reptiles, for the most part, whose natural perversity exercises all 
the intellectual ingenuity and patient indulgence of her nature. 
Pauline is a character unique in conception, and would give 
Zola a just title to the greatest praise he has ever aspired to, 
although La Joie de Vivre is marred by the inconceivable want 
of artistic discrimination, and the absence of the most ordi- 
nary reticence, which Zola displayed in introducing descrip- 
tions such as should only figure in a medical work, and then 
be clothed in the phraseology of science, and not of narrative. 

Perhaps, of the characters in Le Veeu d’une Morte, that of 
M. de Rionne, though but a mere sketch, is the most true to 
life,—a nature in which weak sensibility takes the place of 
real emotion :—‘ TI] ett jeté cent francs 4 un pauvre, il n’etit 
pas sacrifié un seul de ses plaisirs. ~ Il fuyait les émotions, et 
pour ne pas blesser la bonté qu’il y avait en lui, il s’arrangeait 
de facon & se dire quand méme que tout allait bien.” The 
agitation he feels when summoned to his wife’s death-bed does 
not urise from love or pity for her, but from a horror of being 
brought into contact with what is sad or unpleasant, and yet 
real, in life :— 

“Les larmes lui montérent aux yeux de peur et d’angoisse. 
C’était une souffrance personnelle, égoiste qui le torturait. S’il 
s’¢tait interrogé il aurait vu que sa femme ne se trouvait pas au 
fond de son désespoir. .... . Il n’avait jamais vu mourir, et 
comme il n’éprouvait pas la vraie douleur, celle qui est aveugle, 
qui embrasse avec emportement le cadavre d’une personne aimée, 
il analysait Vhorreur de Vagonie. . . . Elle mourait, et ce 
n’était pas une lecon pour lui, e’était uniquement un accident 
lamentable auquel il était foreé Vassister et qui le torturait.” 

It is impossible not to feel sympathy and liking for Daniel, 
although he is drawn from imagination, not from life. For 
this reason, it appears only suitable that all the details of his 
every-day life, his struggles, and final success, which would 
give such reality to a lifelike character, should be left 
dans le vague. Indeed, it is curious to notice the absence 
of tediously accurate description which Zola usually devotes 
to each of his personages, their origin, surroundings, and 
general setting. In Daniel’s contempt for ordinary society 
and ordinary drawing-room conversation, which, if somewhat 
intolerant and crude in expression, is at bottom honest and 
powerful, we divine Zola himself as a young man. There isa 
most clever and amusing sketch of M. Tellier, a Deputy to 
whom Daniel becomes secretary. The nature is essentially 
French in its weaknesses :— 

“M. Tellier ¢tait loin d’étre un méchant homme, et il avait 
fait preuve parfois d’une intelligence suffisante. Trois ou quatre 
idées solennelles, lorsqu’on poussait certains ressorts, se pro- 
menaient dans son cerveau, pareilles 4 ces petites poupées qui 
tournent dans les orgues de Barbarie. [1 n’avait qu’un seul vice, 
celui de se croire un profond politique. Il clabaudait gravement, 
il gouvernait les Etats comme les portiéres gouvernent leur loges, 
répétant les mémes phrases, délayant ses rares pens‘es dans un 
déluge de mots. . Dés lVenfance, il avait parlé du peuple et 
de la liberté avec des solennités écrasantes. Plus tard, en pleine 
prospérité, ayant sous ses ordres tout un monde d’ouvriers, il con- 
tinua ses discours philanthropiques, sans songer quw il ferait 
mieux de parler moins et d’augmenter les salaires. Mais le 
peuple et la liberté étaient pour lui des choses abstraites qu'il 
fallait aimer platoniquement.” 

The Veu @une Morte, as a whole, is immature and incom- 
plete ; it does not foreshadow any particular tendency of the 
author, but merely shows him to be a man of strong earnest 
feelings who might become anything but trivial. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Srr W. W. Hunter concludes “ The Old Missionary ” in this 
month’s Contemporary Review. It is by far the best story of the 
kind ever told, and indicates in its author the possession of high 
dramatic faculty. The Old Missionary is a figure splendidly 
idealised, yet in no way removed from what might well have 
been the attitude of an actual teacher of the faith in India. 
Widen Dr. Duff, Anglicise Dr. Heberlin, give deeper reflective- 
ness to Mr. Hilton, and any one of the three might have been 
accepted as the living basis of this lofty conception, the author of 
which, moreover, has made intelligible some of those springs of 
native action which seem to Europeans so bewildering. The con- 
duct of the young Brahmin convert, for example, which seems to 
us so heartless, is in exact accord with one of the best of Indian 
impulses,—the resolution to live up to an accepted faith without 
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regard to consequences. It is useless to give an outline of a story 
which derives its force from the touches with which its 
principal character is built up, and we prefer to extract this 
paragraph as at once a specimen of its author’s style, and 
an account of one of the many circumstances which make 
India so completely and so consciously for Europeans the 
“Land of Regrets :’— 

“‘ Next evening we buried him. Amid the ceaseless changes of 
Anglo-Indian life there is one spot—only one—that is always 
quiet. Leta man revisit even a large Bengal station after a few 
years, and “which of the familiar faces remain? He finds new 
civilians in the courts, a new uniform on the parade-ground, 
strange voices at the mess-table, new assistants in the indigo 
factories. The ladies who bowed languidly from their carriages 
are bowing languidly elsewhere: as for the groups of children who 
played round the band-stand, one or two tiny graves are all that 
is left of them in the station. The Englishman in India has no 
home, and he leaves no memory. In a little station like ours the 
graveyard was very solitary. Of the sleepers beneath the tombs 
not one had a friend among the living. Some of them had _ fallen 
with sword in hand, some had been cut off in the first flush of 
youthful promise, some had died full of years and honour. One 
fate awaited all. No spring flowers were ever left on their for- 
gotten graves, no tear was ever dropped, no prayer ever breathed, 
beside their resting-place. At the beginning of each cold season, 
the Magistrate entered the walled enclosure with the public works 
officer to see what repairs were needful: at the end of the cold 
weather he inspected it again, to see that the repairs had been 
carried out. During the rest of the year the dead lay alone, 
through the scorching blaze of summer and under the drenching 
deluge of the rains, alone, unvisited, forgotten.” 

Mr. G. Russell’s sketch of his celebrated kinsman, whom, 
in opposition to his latest biographer, he will call by his proper 
but unpopular title of Lord Russell, leaves a definite impres- 
sion upon the memory, and, we think, adds one or two touches 
to the general impression of him. He was, we hear with some 
surprise, a man of singularly placid temper :—‘ A frequent, 
though by no means an inseparable, accompaniment of high 
courage is good temper, and this gracious quality Lord 
Russell possessed in a singular degree. When he was a little 
boy, going to his first private school, we read that he ‘was 
very good on the road and very pleasant,’ and his amiability 
of temper only increased with years. It is hardly an exaggera- 


tion to say that no one ever saw him angry. He was incapable | 


of being worried. Political cares never spoiled his sleep. At 
a critical moment in Irish affairs he could find distraction at 
the opera. His spirits were equable. He was cheerful, and 
full of fun. He went much into society and enjoyed it.” And 
he could on occasion say a sentence of singular adroitness :— 
“Tt may very well be that some tradition of this carly inde- 
pendence, or some playful desire to test the fibre of Whiggery by 
putting an extreme case, led in much later years to an embar- 
rassing question by an illustrious personage, and gave the oppor- 
tunity for an apt reply,—‘Is it true, Lord John, that you hold 
that a subject is justified, under certain circumstances, in dis- 
obeying his Sovereign?’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘speaking to a Sovereign 
of the House of Hanover, I can only say that I suppose it is.” 
——Mr. Giffen’s paper on “ The Gross and the Net Gain of 
Rising Wages” isan argument that all workers must have bene- 
fited by the improvements of late years, or they simply could not 
do the higher work now required of them, which we may dis- 
cuss hereafter; and we have nothing to say about Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s defence of an Kight-Hours Law, except that we cannot 
see why, if his arguments are sound, Parliament should 
not pass a Four-Hours Law at once. If it is certain that the 
nation will lose nothing bya law making eight hours the term 
of daily labour for adults, why should it lose anything if four 
hours were the term? Our objection to the measure is not 
the* loss it would produce, but the oppression involved 
interference with human freedom; but still, 
the loss may be a serious matter. Mr. Webb seems not 
to perceive that, though tired men may work badly in the 
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| together for a century. 


last two hours of a day, the machines which do most of the | 


work are incapable of fatigue. 
involve a loss, which of course it may be wise to incur, but 
which will have to be faced. 
so brief. He knows “Ancient Arabia” probably as well as 
any man alive, though scholars say he is a little too sanguine ; 
but the evidence for the immense assertions contained in the 


following paragraph, irrefragable as it may be, should have , 


been given at more length :-- 

“We gather, therefore, that as far back as the time of Solomon, 
a rich and cultured Sabean kingdom flourished in the south of 
Arabia, the influence of which, if not its authority, extended to 
the borders of Palestine, and between which and Syria an active 
commercial intercourse was carried on by land as well as by sea. 
The kingdom of Saba had been preceded by the kingdom of Ma’in, 
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equally civilised and equally powerful, whose garris 
° : . 4 5 Sons and 
colonies were stationed on the high-road which led past Mekka t 
the countries of the Mediterranean. Throughout this vast exte 0 
of territory alphabetic writing in various forms was known a 
practised, the Pheenician alphabet being the source from which " 
was derived. ‘The belief accordingly that pre-Mohamme vs 
Arabia was a land of illiterate nomads must be abandoned. itw ® 
not Islam that introduced writing into it, but the princes ia 
merchants of Ma’in and Thamud, centuries upon centuries before 
If Mohammedan Arabia knew nothing of its past, it was net 
because the past had left no records behind it.” 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Dowden’s criticisy 
ao cane - ae n of 
“ Literary Criticism in France ” is full of thoughtful writing 
but can hardly be noticed in a cursory account like this, 

. ’ 
except perhaps by one passing remark. Is he not more than 
just to M. Sainte-Beuve’s method? Better critic on certain 

Q 
kinds of work probably never existed, but surely there is some. 
thing even of the absurd in a method which is thus described :-— 
ef He tells us how we are inevitably carried from the book under 
our view to the entire work of the author, and so to the author 
himself ; how we should study the author as forming one of a 
group with the other members of his household, and in particular 
that it is wise to look for his talent in the mother, and, if there he 
sisters, in one or more of the sisters ; how we should seek for him 
in le premier milieu, the group of friends and contemporaries who 
surrounded him at the moment when his genius first became fyll- 
fledged ; how again we should choose for special observation the 
moment when he begins to decay, or decline, or deviate from his 
true line of advance under the influences of the world; for such q 
moment comes, says Sainte-Beuve, to almost every man; how we 
should approach our author through his admirers and through his 
enemies ; and how, as the result of all these processes of study 
sometimes the right word emerges which claims, beyond all power 
of resistance, to be a definition of the author’s peculiar talent. 
. ee . . ’ 
such an one is a ‘rhetorician,’ such an one an ‘improvisator of 
genius.’ ” 
It would be most interesting to know the character of 
Shakespeare’s grandmother, but should we thereby be better 
qualified to criticise Hamlet ? Mr. Addington Symonds’s 
“A Page of my Life” is really an account of the little known 
people of Graubiinden (Grisons), whose specialty, in Mr. 
Symonds’s eyes, is that, while internally full of fire, they are 
externally men in masks,—that is, with set, expressionless, yet 
powerful faces, like Romans of the decline. The women are 
uncomely, but the men magnificent athletes, a difference which 
must be the result of some social peculiarity, probably too 
much work thrown upor the women to do:— 

“The faces of these young men make me pause and wonder. 
They are less like human faces than masks. Sometimes boldly 
carved, with ardent eyes, lips red as blood, and a transparent olive 
skin, these faces yield no index to the character within by any 
changes of expression. ‘The speech that comes from then is 
simple, well-bred, unimaginative, destitute of ideas and emotions. 
And yet I know that these same men are capable of the most 
tenacious passions, the suddenest self-abandonment to over- 
mastering impulse. It seems as though their concentrated life 
in village homes had made them all of one piece, which, when it 
breaks or yields, splits irretrievably to fragments.” 

——Mr. Bourchier argues well for the claim of Austria to be 
protector of a Balkan Confederation; but we suspect he 
underrates the great religious difficulty ; and Mr. T. P. 
Sykes pleads pleasantly for less oppressive methods of educa- 
tion for the * half-timers,” the thousands of children who, in 
the North, give half their time to education and half to work 
in the factory. They are, he contends, too tired to lean as 
other children do, and need fewer subjects and _ brighter 
methods of tuition, methods interesting to overtaxed frames. 
——M. FE. B. Lanin is surely, in this chapter of “ Russian 
Characteristics,” too hostile to the Slavs. According to him, 
Russians are not only incapable of honesty, but do not regard 
honest conduct as anything but a mark of intellectual de- 
ficiency. No society with that for its belief could hold 
We question if commerce would be 
even possible. Asiatics are sharp, and, if you will, dis- 
honest in business; but the Asiatie who dishonours bis own 
bill, or breaks a bargain to which in his own judgment he 


| has agreed, is a rarity. M. Lanin says there are great book- 


Professor Sayce should not be | 


selling firms in Russia which live by bribing publishers 


| apprentices to steal their masters’ books, and even bring up 


| 


One such firm there may 
be, but to represent such conduct as a practice taxes ou 
credulity. The author of “The War Scare of 1875 ” believes 


their own children to that business. 


| that Prince Bismarck did at that time mean war, and tbat 
| though the attitude of Russia and England probably arrested 


it, peace was actually due to the Emperor William, who over: 
ruled his Chancellor. Statements of that kind require pel 
sonal testimony, which will not be procurable while Prince 
Bismarck lives. 
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In the Nineteenth Century, Sir Julius Vogel, formerly 
Premier of New Zealand, argues that the great obstacle 
to a federation of the Empire is Colonial dislike to it. 
This dislike is based on a belief that England will let the 
Colonies secede when they please, which Sir Julius holds to 
be entirely unfounded. He thinks that, when the’ time 
arrives, England will hold her Colonies by force, and that she 
ought, in order to avert what would be a great civil war, to 
press on Federation. All that seems to us viewy, though we 
are quite prepared to admit that the English readiness to 
allow secession may prove to be exaggerated. South Africa, 
for example, in the interest of all Eastern Africa, might not 
be allowed to secede at will. That England would, however, 
attempt an impossible reconquest of Canada, or blockade Aus- 
tralia, to the ruin of her own merchants and bond-holders, 
is to the last degree improbable. The project of Federa- 
tion has never been before the people. When it is, we shall, 
we think, see the immersion of England in the Anglo-Saxon 
ocean scouted out of the field of polities. The Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Wright, in “The Stamping-Out of Protestantism in Russia,” 
declares that the whole power of the Russian Government 
is exerted for the stamping-out of Protestantism, especially in 
the Baltic Provinces, the object being to make all Russia at 
once Slav and Orthodox. There is no doubt that this is the 
tendency in Russia, but a good deal of the persecution con- 
sists, we imagine, in theory at all events, in the prohibition of 
proselytism from the Greek Church, and therefore of much 
argumentative preaching. This is, we suspect, the origin of 
the freedom allowed to Mahommedan teachers, which so greatly 
hurts the excellent Dr. Dalton. The Synod has no fear of 
Orthodox Christians embracing Mahommedanism. In the 
notices of books by men of eminence, Mr. Gladstone, we 
observe, greatly praises the Memorials of a Southern Planter, by 
Mrs.Smedes. It is the biography of Mr. Dabney, a large planter 
of Mississippi, who appears to have been a kindly master to his 
slaves, and to have developed, when ruined by the war, much 
grandeur of character, especially in the way of self-effacing 
stoicism. Misfortune, moreover, brought out a religious 
element in Mr. Dabney which was latent in many of the 
planters, and distinguished some of their principal leaders. 
They had made up their minds that Christianity authorised 
slavery and its consequences, and apart from “ the institution,” 
were frequently Puritans. Mr. E. F. G. Law thinks that 
Persia is waking up, the evidence being that she is thinking of 
railways, and what is called “ developing her resources.” So is 
China, and in neither case will there be any result except a 
slightly quickened locomotion. Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
“Electoral Facts” is interesting as evidence of his unfailing 
hopefulness, but makes on our minds no impression. It is as 
impossible to deduce from by-elections the result of a General 
Election, as to deduce from to-day’s weather the weather of 
next year. 

In the National Review, Sir G. Baden-Powell declares, on a 
careful study of Mr. Gladstone’s figures, that under his plan 
Ireland, which now pays £11,672,000 in taxes, would be 
obliged to pay £14,369,000, and this with probably reduced 
means, while she would lose the advantage of the loans made 
toher, now amounting to £45,598,000, of which £10,599,000 
have been remitted or written off. That Ireland under Home- 
rule will be more heavily taxed than at present, we have little 
doubt, for every second man in the Kingdom will desire 
Government service ; but the loss of loans and remissions of 
loans is more doubtful. The Irish Members are still to sit in 
Parliament, and will vote steadily for the Government which 
offers Ireland the most money.—Mrs. Jeune sends a 
pleasant paper on the new occupations of women, and tells 
them quietly that they are,.and will remain, inferior to men 
in strength ; that their grand duty, maternity, was imposed 
by Nature, and is unavoidable; and that. their present desire 
to compete with men is nothing but a hot fit of excitement, 
and will pass away. May it be so; but the fate of the Roman 
ladies who endeavoured to be as powerful as men was a 
different one. They killed marriage by making it too disagree- 
able,and the class of great Roman ladies insensibly disappeared. 
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The Primitive Family. By C. N. Starcke. “The International 
Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Starcke 
deals first with « Kinship,” and reviews successively, in their order, 








Australia, America, Africa, Asia, and the Aryan peoples. In these 
first six chapters we get a concise and critical summary of the 
general views as to definition of kinship. Though given in a complex 
and somewhat indigestille form, this portion of the volume is of 
great value, and displays acute critical powers and much fearless- 
ness of opinion. “The Aryan Peoples” is a particularly good 
summary. In the second section, we have “ The Primitive Family ” 
discussed, and here, as Mr. Starcke goes more into detail, he be- 
comes more instructive. His chapter on “Inheritance by Brothers,” 
is, indeed, most interesting. Mr. Starcke’s reasons for disputing 
various theories have, from the omission of necessary details, often 
the appearance of being hasty, and some, indeed, are actually so. In 
a work of a critical nature, we cannot wonder, perhaps, at this. The 
effects of compression are indeed obvious, and much to be regretted 
in a subject which must always contain some very debatable and 
utterly inexplicable facts. Africa, we think, would repay more 
study. What does Mr. Starcke think of Buganda, where three 
individuals have the rank of king,—the King himself, his sister, 
and his mother, and where (with a recent exception) the eldest 
son never succeeds? There are many curious and puzzling 
customs in the Dark Continent, which may yet add to our know- 
ledge of the question of female descent. An appendix, a good 
bibliography, and Morgan’s tables of consanguinity, complete a 
valuable statement of Mr. Starcke’s position, that of agnatic as 
against uterine descent. 


Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington): his Life and Work. By 
T. W. Belcher, D.D., D.M. (Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Brett, a 
medical man by profession, is chiefly known as the unflinching 
advocate of High Church ritual at a time when Ritualism was far 
less common than it is in our day. His energy, his enthusiasm, 
his profound devotion, his great disinterestedness, will strike many 
readers as more conspicuous than his judgment, His fearlessness 
before Bishops and Archbishops may be a noble quality, but one 
is inclined to doubt whether it was not too bold sometimes for the 
oceasion that called it forth. Assuredly Mr. Brett’s trumpet has 
no uncertain sound, whether he is denouncing the Church of 
Rome, or demanding a return to the ritual which the Evangelical 
party in the Church of England repudiate as tending Rome-ward. 
Brett asserted the authority of the Ornaments Rubric, in spite of 
his Vicar and Bishop; he cursed (in a pious way, of course) 
Erastian Bishops; he uttered a layman’s protest against the 
Purchas judgment; he was “‘an uncompromising advocate of 
the Bishop of Capetown” in the Colenso case; he objected 
to the nominaticn of the present Bishop of London to the 
See of Exeter; he objected to Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, 
and delivered at the Freemasons’ Tavern “‘a trenchant and 
exhaustive vivisection”’ of Lord Sandon’s Parochial Councils 
Bill. The Burials Bill, too, excited his utmost indignation, 
and so also did the Union of Benefices Bill, which he regarded 
as “flying in the face of the Almighty.” A stronger advocate 
for ornate worship it would be difficult to find; but Brett, 
being also a deeply spiritual man, could say that every 
means that can win men to Christ ‘it is the bounden duty of 
the Church of God to use, and not be strait-laced and bound 
down by ritualistic recommendations and all the rubbish that 
would impede us in the salvation of souls.” Mr. Brett was called 
“the lay Pope of Stoke Newington,” and perhaps in his hearty 
assertion of High Church principles there is a touch of Papal 
infallibility ; but his life was one of sel!-devotion and unstained by 
a thought of self. Dr. Belcher has not written a very attractive 
biography, but by ample quotations from Mr. Brett’s speeches and 
writings, he has done honour to a man of great vigour and worth. 


Blooms and Brambles: a Book of Verses. By Edgar Fawcett. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The critic whose lot it has been to read much of 
the verse produced by our minor poets will be struck by the great 
facility displayed in versification, and at the same time by the 
frequent want of subject-matter. It is a common thing to meet 
with musical lines that mean nothing, and are little better than 
empty sound. They do not offend the ear, but they leave no im- 
pression on the mind; and while in several instances there is little 
to blame in the clever workmanship of these poetasters, there is 
also little to praise. Mr. Fawcett’s book of verses is copious in 
quantity, and above the average in quality, but the defects we 
have mentioned are of very frequent occurrence. Dr. Johnson 
objected once to a young lady because she was “idea-less;’’ and that 
in a great measure is the defect of these verses. Another is that 
when the writer has least to say, he uses words most freely, and 
hides his lack of thought under a superfluity of adjectives. Mr. 
Fawcett, who is not strong enough to be simple, is so very nearly 
a poet sometimes, that we regret his defects all the more, and 
hope they may be the defects of youth. Ina poem addressed to the 
moon, there is a painful effort to say fine things; in another, in 
which the speaker is Father Thames, the effort is more prolonged 
and equally abortive, and surely no one save its author can find 
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even the charm of words in the barcarolle upon p. 28, or in the 
almost ludicrous verbiage of a poem called “The Doubter,” which 
is intended to be pathetic. What an artist might do with the 
following lines, “Summer Winds (For a Picture),” we cannot say ; 
but as verse they are nothing better than empty sound :— 


“ Here, clothed in raiments etherial, 

The west winds roam and recline, 

Diaphanous girls, with atrial 
Embraces that intertwine 

Their shapes have the fragile slenderness 
Of wheat, with its changeful lights, 

And their eyes hold the mellow tenderness 
Of moons amid harvest-nights! 


But near them, in easy reach of them, 
The winds of the warm south float, 

Voluptuous beauties, with each of them 
A wine-red rose at her throat! 

The folds of their tresses are pillowing 
Large blooms of delicious balms, 

And they sing of the long sea’s billowing 
On shores that are plumed with palms !” 


Mr. Fawcett can do better than this—there are indications that he 
might excel in epigram—but we quote these lines as an illustration 
of the tawdry rhetoric which he too frequently mistakes for poetry. 


Glimpses of Animal Life. By William Jones, F.S.A. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Any reader who begins the first chapter of this book, 
entitled “ Animal Playfulness,” will certainly fnish it, and having 
finished it, will certainly go on to those thatfollow. Every one 
knows that cats and dogs are playful; but the prevalence of this 
temper among other creatures, wild as well as domestic, is nothing 
less than surprising, when we see the collection of proofs that Mr. 
Jones puts before his readers. One traveller has seen bears 
playing in front of his palanquin, as if expressly to amuse him. 
Humboldt speaks of a monkey which used to ride on a pig. From 
Broderip, one of the closest of observers, we get a curious story 
of the gambols of a lemur and a beaver. Weazels and ferrets are 
frolicsome, and the gambols of young foxes are known to all who 
are acquainted with woodland life. Cowper’s hares are famous. 
Even ravens have their times for unbending. The second chapter 
is on “ Animal Training,’ and here, too, are some marvellous 
stories of capacity in the animal, and, it may be added, patience 
and ingenuity in the instructor. Of all marvels, the training of 
fleas is the greatest. The account of this, borrowed from Mr. 
Frank Buckland, is as curious a thing in its way as we have ever 
read. It is an incidental proof of the dignity of man, that only 
human fleas are capable of education. The other chapters deal 
with “ Musical Fishes,” ‘“ Nest-Building and Walking Fishes,” 
“Luminous Animals,” “ Birds’-Nests in Curious Places,” and 
«“The Mole.” The mole, it seems, has lessons to teach man. 
Along with this may be mentioned Wayside Sketches, by F. 
Everard Hulme. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Hulme takes a wider range of 
subjects than that traversed in the volume noticed above. He 
speaks of plants as well as animals, and even has something to 
say about the heavenly bodies. A better book to put into the 
hands of a boy or girl living in the country we do not know. It 
teaches in a very happy way the habit of observation, and gives 
numerous examples, very various in kind, of the interesting 
results which this habit secures for its possessor. 

Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
The plot of this story is very simple. One of two messmates— 
they belong to a man-of-war— shows the white-feather” in a 
row in which they foolishly involve themselves, and the other 
takes the blame upon himself, and bears the social penalty which 
follows. Doubtless this conduct is “heroic” in its way, as the 
author calls it, but it may well be doubted whether it was really 
right.  |‘owever this may be, Mr. Keyser makes an affecting story 
out of it. 

H. M. Stanley, the African Explorer. By Arthur Montefiore, 
(S. W. Partridge.)—H. M. Stanley is an Englishman, or, to speak 
more accurately, a Welshman (his real name is John Rollant), 
born at Denbigh, and educated in the workhouse school of St. 
Asaph, from which he ran away when he was fifteen. He spent 
a few months as a pupil-teacher in a cousin’s school; emigrated 
to America, and there found employment with a merchant of 
the name of Stanley, who adopted him, but from whom he 
ultimately got nothing but his name. This was at New Orleans. 
Hence his enlistment in the Confederate Army. He was taken 
prisoner at Pittsburg, escaped, returned to England, and then 
coming back to the States, enlisted in the Federal Navy, 
obtaining his commission for an act of daring in the capture 
of a Confederate steamer. Various adventures followed, among 
them a share in the Abyssinian Campaign. At last, in 1869, 
came the call to the work of his life,—African exploration. James 
Gordon Bennett sent him to find Livingstone. The life of this 
extraordinary man will be found in a convenient shape in Mr. 
Montefiore’s volume. 

An Exploration of Dartmoor and its Antiquities. By John LI. 
W. Page. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a careful and complete 
account of one of the most picturesque and interesting regions in 





England. Mr. Page divides his book into four quarters, afte 
points of the compass, probably as convenient a method as 
have been followed, after giving a preliminary account of th 
Moor, its history, its customs, the life of its inhabitants ony 
legends, and its antiquities. Few readers will be prepared fo 
the very large variety of topics which a thorough exploration 
the Moor, of its past and its present, suggests to an observer who 
like Mr. Page, brings both enthusiasm and industry to his task. 
Possibly here and there a local expert may find an omission " 
even an error; but it may safely be said that few people know as 
much about the whole Moor as does Mr. Page. His book is illus- 
trated with some good etchings. 

Media. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. (T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—We do not mean to undervaln, 
this volume (one of the “ Story of the Nation ” series) when we say 
that its subject proper does not occupy a very large proportion of 
its contents. The ‘‘ Medes” themselves occupy but a small place 
in history. Their supremacy lasted but a short time; after the 
rise of Cyrus, though they were always a power in the Persian 
Kingdom, and notably so in its religious life, they occupied the 
second rank. To a certain extent, therefore, Madame Ragozin 
has to go over ground already occupied. Indeed, she adds to her 
title “ Babylon and Persia.” The most valuable part of her book 
is itself an addition, though one closely connected with the main 
subject,—viz., “A Study of the Zend-Avesta, or Religion of 
Zoroaster.” To this, with its preliminary discussion of Aryan 
myths, are devoted more than a hundred pages. Another 
collateral subject is Babylon and its civilisation. This js 
interesting enough, and the author is well fitted to treat it; but 
it takes us somewhat far from the subject proper. But it is 
ungracious to cavil at a book in which much learning has been 
successfully popularised. 

The Parliamentary History of Cornwall. By W. P. Courtney, 
(Printed for private circulation.)—Mr. Courtney tells the story of 
the representation of Cornwall, of its County Members, and of the 
Burgesses who sat for its boroughs, down to the year 1832. The 
two classes must not be put together. The County Members, sent 
to Parliament by the Cornish freeholders, were almost, without 
exception, men of distinction, leading men of the county, if not of 
wide reputation. Most of the Borough Members were placemen 
or nominees. For, indeed, the history of Cornwall disabuses one 
of the idea that a “rotten borough” was a decayed town which 
had once possessed population and wealth, and continued in its 
decline to retain the representation which had properly belonged 
to it in more prosperous days. A few facts disprove this abundantly. 
When Henry VIII. ascended the throne, six towns only—Launces- 
ton, Liskeard, Lostwithiel, Truro, Bodmin, and Helston—returned 
Members, and all of them were places of importance. The 
Ministers of Edward VI. called into existence seven boroughs,— 
Saltash, Camelford, West Looe, Grampound, Penryn, Bossiney, 
and Michell. The first six were subject to the influence of 
the Duchy, and so were safe to return courtly Members; 
the seventh was an appanage of the family of Arundel. Of 
Michell, Mr. Courtney writes that it was the “ meanest hamlet 
ever invested either within or without Cornwall with such a 
privilege.” Mary added one borough, St. Ives, and Elizabeth 
six more. In this way Cornwall was represented for more than 
two centuries by forty-four Members, “ within one of the number 
possessed by the entire Kingdom of Scotland, and exceeding by 
two the number assigned to the densely populated Northern 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire.” The 
history of these boroughs is scarcely a creditable page in English 
history ; but it had to be written, and the author of this volume 
has shown an industry beyond praise in writing it. 


rt the 
could 


We have received another volume of The Biblical Illustrator, by 
the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) It deals with 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and, as it contains between seven and eight 
hundred pages very closely printed (the whole being equal, we 
should think, to about two thousand ordinary octavo pages), it 
may be supposed that the design is carried out with considerable 
fullness. Of course, the execution of the book is very much a 
matter of scissors and paste; but great pains have evidently been 
taken to utilise a wide range of reading. A list of authorities 
would have been useful, and would certainly have set off a volume 
which, of course, depends for its value upon the writers quoted. 

Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
(S. W. Partridge.)—Why “lady” missionaries ? We do not say 
“gentlemen” missionaries. Apart from this objection to 
affected title, we have nothing to say against Mrs. Pitman’s hook. 
It is sad to see how short-lived these devoted women were. Mrs. 
A. H. Judson laboured for fourteen years; Mrs. Johnston for four 
only. Mrs. Wilkinson, wife of the Bishop of Zululand, went out 
in 1870, and died in 1877. Finally, Mrs. Cargill, who went out to 
the Friendly Islands immediately on her marriage in 1832, died 
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een 
in 1840, in her thirty-first year. But in these eight years she had 
porne six children. The only one of the five whose lives are here 
sketched that lived to old age was the wife of Bishop Gobat. The 
fact is that, as Bishop Hannington, we believe, said, young married 
yomen ought not to be sent out where the conditions of life are 
not favourable to Europeans. 

A Complete Life of Homer. By F. A. White, B.A. (Bell and 
Sons.)—Is this book seriously meant or not? Is it an elaborate 
effort to pay the destructive critics in their own coin? The “higher 
criticism,” for instance, is applied to some of the incidents of the 
Odyssey. We are told that the story of the daily weaving and 
nightly unweaving of Penelope’s web is incredible. Could all the 
suitors have been so thick-headed as not to find out the trick for four 
years ? The real explanation is that the poet is autobiographical. 
The web represents the devices by which the poet’s mother kept 
her suitors at bay “till she was rescued from them by the honour- 
able proposals of Phemius.” But, on the whole, the book does 
not bear the theory of its being a jeu d@esprit. The author seems 
tobe quite in earnest. He has collected together a variety of the 
statements which later Greek writers, at a time when the true 
literary impulse had ceased, amused themselves by inventing and 
embellishing. These he has woven into a continuous narrative and 
criticism. He is not without ingenuity and a certain amount of 
learning. And it is only justice to say that he seems to have 
read the Homeric and quasi-Homeric poems with attention, if not 
with judgment. But the elaborate biography; the statement of 
dates that can scarcely be called even conjectural, as if they were 
as well established as the dates of English history; the mythical 
genealogies, stated with a gravity which even a ‘peerage-compiler 
could not match,—-these things are really outside the range of 
criticism. If some second Bentley were to arise and deal with 
A Complete Life of Homer as the first did with Boyle’s “ Letters 
of Phalaris,” the world would get entertainment, if not profit. 

The Complexion: How to Preserve and Improve It. By W. H. I. 
Brown, M.D., and A. Campbell, M.D. (H. Renshaw.)—It must 
not be supposed that these doctors of medicine wholly occupy 
themselves with ‘‘ complexion,” properly so called. What is good 
for theskin of the body in general is good for the skin of the face ; 
and it is therefore with the larger subject, as well as with the 
smaller, that they chiefly deal. They begin with a description of 
the skin, and devote a special chapter to the face. Then they 
speak of common blemishes. It will be interesting to the fair sex 
to know that superfluous hair can be removed by electrolysis only. 
You, or somebody for you, inserts a fine needle into the hair-sae, 
and destroys its bulb by an electric current. ‘The use of baths 
is discussed; and a variety of hints is given in two chapters on 
“Personal Hygiene,” which end with observations that may be 
condensed into a literal application of the proverb, “ Handsome is 
as handsome does.” Finally, we have warnings about “ cosmetics, 
powders, and paints.” It isinteresting to hear that in 1770 a Bill 
was introduced into Parliament providing that any marriage into 
which a man was betrayed by a woman’s use of cosmetics or dress- 
improvers, in the widest sense of the word, should be considered 
void. It was not passed, we need hardly say. This chapter might, 
we think, have been made more useful by some hints for the 
benefit of people who are obliged, as actors and actresses are 
practically obliged, to use paint. 

Messrs. L. Prang and Co., Boston, Massachusetts, send us an 
assortment of their Christmas Cards, including some fine illustra- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s music. A line of music heads each picture, 
and then a scene which is supposed to be specially suggested by 
it, is painted beneath. The painting is very careful and clear. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. (H. Pratt, Sudbury.)—We have received 
this Pocket-Book for 1890, which, as usual, contains engravings— 
one of Rushmere Bridge, near Southwold, is very good—poetry, 
ehigmas, charades, &c., besides the regular diaries. The local 
poetry, which we cannot honestly praise, is noticeable for its 
deeply religious tone. 

De La Rue’s Diaries, Pocket-Books, and Calendars have arrived, as 
usual. There is nothing to be said about them, except that they 
are as good as heretofore,—that is, they are nearly as good as it is 
possible to be. 

We have received :—ANnNnvALS: “The Mistletoe Bough ” (Miss 
Braddon’s) ; “A Wave of Brain-Power ” (Beeton’s) ; “Christmas 
Cherries ” (Girl’s Own Paper) ; “A Girl of the People” (Sunday 
Magazine) ; “A Cure of Souls” (Good Words) ; “ Iood’s Comic ;” 
“Girls of To-Day ” (Judy’s) ; “The Bairns’ ;” “ Remington’s ;” 
Figaro Illustré ; “ Yule-Tide.” CuristmMaAs NuMBERS: East and 
West ; Scribner’s Magazine; Boy’s Own Paper; English Illustrated 
Magazine ; Monthly Packet ; Ladies’ Pictorial; Christian Million ; 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News (“Holly Leaves”) ; Newbery 
House Magazine; St. Nicholas; The Century; Harper’s; London 
Society ; Graphic. ALMANACKS, Erc.: Fun; Judy; A Dial of 








Daies ; “Block Wall Calendar ” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; Bow | 


Bells ; « Pettitt’s Library.” 
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COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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AND CHINA SERVICES. 
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OUR EYES. 
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OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Joun Browning, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


PRESS NOTICE.—“‘ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator. 
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(2 esos . COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, 
beginning MARCH 3rd, 189%. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
at the same t'me, on the results of which a Scholarship of the annual value of 
£30 for three years will be awarded.—Forms of entry and further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Glouc>ster 
Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms must be returned, filled up, by 
January 3lst. 


YI\HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 
~vish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 
and cramming avoided. Every attention to health «and comfort.—Address, 
“TZ. L, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W. 





ers AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 


and FARM 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Own 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ors and Farmers, Land 
PrEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Karl of Dacie (Ge a. 
the Right Ho, the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hic =™™™) 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co’. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T ry ch, 
re pang hard L. a bee John Edmonds, "Baq Lieut 
ol. T, W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. the Reo eut- 
Viscount Cobham. . Qe» ACP,, the Right Hon, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, & 


tothe PRINCIPAL. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23h 1ugg SOY 


bh, 
tas > 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY, ’ 

y) tRM will BEGIN 
ENTRANOE, DECEUBER 19th and Sth, at the College, ~~ 4MINATION to 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About sy 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department ae 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to th 
SECRETARY, at the College. e 











T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. : 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and 249 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific ang 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. - 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDL¢. E, NETLLESHIP, Dean,’ 


ie EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions, 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed; 
the First Piace havirg been gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) : — 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 

26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 

8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 

4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 

2 British Museum. 4 Dachy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 


ce. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICK, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a comp'ement 
of 75) have been declare! successful in the various sections. Only Papils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONHS, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY=— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEX- 
TEACHERS, 
PrincrpaL—Miss E. P, HUGHES, late of Newnham Oolleze. 

The object of the Cullege is to give a Professional Training to educated women 
who intend to teach, f 

In addition to the course of training, it offers the advantages of a College life, 
and one year’s residence in Cambri 'ge. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, and have 
ample opportunity for teaching in various schools in Cambridge. 
Full particulars may be obtained by application to the PRINCIPAL. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OFFICES. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, &8.W.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS AND 
PRIZES. 


Published on November 12th, 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS, in handsome leather binding*, 
suitable for Piesents. Also a LIST of BOOKS for CHILDREN. Will be seat, 
postage free, to any address on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRABY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


o. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





TRUSTEES. 
Sir ROBERT JARDINE, of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq , of Beeslack, Midlothian. JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Esq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord WATSON, of Thankerton, one of the Lords of Appeal. 
DIRECTORS. Say 
‘$TAIR AGNEW, Esq., C.B., Registrar-General for | Sir WM. MUIR, K.C.S.1, D.C.L., Principal of | GEORGE DUNLOP, Esq., W.S. 
Scotland. Edinburgh University. _, | Sir THOMAS J. BOYD, Chairman of Fishery Board 
THOMAS NELSON, Esq., Publisher. | M. T. STORMONTH DARLING, Esq., M.P., Solici- for Scotland. 
E. ERSKINE SCOTT, Esq., C.A. | _ tor General for Scotland, é ; Sir CHAS. PEARSON, Advocate, Sheriff of Perth- 
Professor P. G. TAIT, Edinburgh University. | Professor BUTCHKR, Edinburgh University. shire, 
GEORGE M. PAUL, Esq., W.S. | Sir A’ EX. KINLOOH, of Gilmerton, Bart. | JOHN JAMES COWAN, Esq., Paper-Maker, 
CR, GILLESPIE, Esq , Triniry. | FINDLAY B, ANDERSON, Esq., 0.4. | Edinburgh. 
quis SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER C7rFICES. ; The AccUMULATED Funps exceed £6,800,000, 
Instead of charging rates higher than are necessary, returning the excessin the | ye Government Returns show that, since the passing of the Act of 1870, the 


of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the ast ¢ 
pw oll gar with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those who have Funds have increased by £4,351,501. 
Jived to secure the Common Fund from loss. At the end of its Fiftieth Year the Directors were able to report that “‘ the New 
A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium | Business and the Funds exceeded those of any other Office in the Kingdom at the 
usually charged (with Profits) for £1000 only; while, by reserving the | same period of its history ;’’ and in the last Septennium the Increase of the 
Surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected—on the | Fun*s was greater than in any other Office. This INCREASE was in great measure 
rr nto ms live ————. — ‘ o due to Systematic Economy oF MANAGEMENT, 

At last Septennial Investigat‘on, notwithstanding the moderate Premiums 4 ¢ : fred ; ; $ Sa ‘ 
charged, the SuRPLUS ceclared was £1,051,035. First additions were (with a ks be eo > asses to eniaiede ile crememy eenaiieatly CUR Re 
few unimportaut exceptions) from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and ? ? 
class. Other policies were increased 50 and 80 per cent The Expenses during the Septenniam have been under 10 per cent. of the 

The system is one specially suited for Family Provisions. It secures for the Premium Income, including the usual extra expenditures connected with the 
Premium paid the Jarzest Assurance during the period when a family is most | Septennial valuation. 
dependent, and it returns the whole surplus to those who have proved Guod Lives. The arrangements as to Non-Forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies 

The Bonuses to Poiicies participating which became Claims last year averaged (within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of 

















49} per cent. ractice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a 
SEPTENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION. | Motnal Society no opposing interests, 4 = 
In Periods SURPLUS. All Pouictes (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements 
nD mate Assurances | Funds at the Increase of No. of ‘Mancusi | may be made) are WORLD-WIDE, and free from Restrictions on Residence after 
Po 31 effected. jend of Period. Funds. + | partici. (two-thirds | Five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of Thirty. 
pants. divided), | SuRRENDER ALLOWANCE.—In the event of inability to continue to pay the 
. | Premiums, Members are entitled, after three years, to receive on surrender the 
1845.(8 years). £912,899 £69,009 £69,009 ia aa | fair value of their Policies according to a fixed table, or a paid-up Policy of 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 185,663 167 £26,159 | equivalent amount. Having regard to the Premiums charged, these values com- 
1859 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 | pare favourably with other first-class Offices, 
A On om DAR 270 > ; ss 
fan Bp as 1 peda or aoa Tables of Values will also be found in the Government Returns. An explanatory 
1880 19°695,470 37913252 1'660,077 | 6.662 624473 Note with comparative examples in leading Offices m+y be had on application. 
1887 26,837.043! 6.179,746 | 2,266,494 (9,384 | 1,051,035 Members are specially exempt from personal liability. The Society, by special 

















New Bosiness —A steady Home Business of over £1,000,000 per annum has | Acts of Parliament, is subject to the jurisdiction of the English and Irish Courts. 
teen maintained for the last fifteen years in succession, obtained at the lowest | ‘The ANNvaL Reports have from its first year contained the fullest information 
expenditure. | on all matters of importance. 

| 
\ 








Sta TY O BUSINESS. - ; — 
The total Assurances etaciad tee play s- to £27 972,388, of which, exclusive Copies of the Report for 1888, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of 
awe Ofc Rates, may be had on application. 


of Bonuses, there are still subsisting £17,542,391. Few Offices can show such a 


record. Edinburgh, November, 1889. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
Birmingham—95 Colmore Row. Marchester—10 Albert Square. Dundee—12 Victoria Chambers, 
Bristol—31 Cla: e Street. Newcastle- 3 Queen Street. Glasgow—29 St. Vincent Place, 
Leeds—Royal Exchange. Nottingham—27 Victoria Street. Dublin—16 College Green. 
Liverpool—25 Castle Street. Aberdeen—259 Union Street. Belfast—23 Donegall Place. 


London Office: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.—J. Muir Leitch, Secretary. 








LEIGHTON tot 8° H0O1L)| -yROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
Heap-Master—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. The SECOND PASTEL RETR te BOW Cee. 
This SCHOOL, whieh =e been plied - the yenpees of providing forthe | ____ : ___ Admission, 1s., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Bs 
sous of members of the Societv of Friends and others an Education not inferior . ite . hl 
to that given at the leading Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern Side, Late SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. Terms, £35 per term. ; COLOURS. 














. . . The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton Park, Reading. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX ALFRED D. FRIPP, RW.S., Secretary. 
J ’ he 3 a - 
YEARLY DUES for BOARD and TUITION :— HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
General School, 33 guineas. COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 
S«cond Master’s House, 33 guineas. for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 
Head-Master’s House, 45 guineas. health and comfort.—Address, ‘‘ L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
Rev. C. E. COOPER, M.A., Head-Master. London, 8.W. 

eee : aera eee : — wa 
RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


BEDE ree of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for | ~ ‘The GOVERNORS «f the FETTES TRUST wish to receive immediate applic- 
from London January 9th. } ag ton the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which has become vacant by the death of 
r. rotts, 


Se RE aL 4 a SCS ~ Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., Clerk to the 
INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Governors, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, with whom applications and relative 

p Miss LEWIS, The High House, St. Giles Hill, has a few VACANCIES | testimonials must be lodged before the 3lst INSTANT. 
in her BOARDING-HOUSE, licensed by the Council for the Daughters of Gentle- Edinburgh, December 3rd, 1889. 
folk attending the ahove School.—Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. |} —— : 








Secretary, Miss A. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. OC LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. |} A LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE has been opened at 2 CECIL ROAD, 
With Title of L.L.A. Clifton, under the direction of Miss CONSTANCE IRWIN, who has had seven 


years’ experience of the management of a High School Boarding-House. 
Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson (Lambeth Palac-), the Lady 
- — Taunton, the Lord Bishop of Truro, the Lady Kathrine Buchanan, and the Head- 
Master of Ciifton College. 
ILLSIDE,.GODALMING.—PR EPARATORY SCHOOL For terms and farther particulars, address the SECRETARY, High Schoul, 
for CHARTERHOUSE and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, | Clifton, Bristol. 
MLA, formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon. ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., ——— 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 








qurmanhy Scholar of Exeter Coll.. Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter- AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
ouse. Boys received from 8 to 14. BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 





years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, > soit, ~~ Healthy situation. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
w se ‘ ad- 2 f Harrow, U gham, &c. 
So hell du AABUAEY Sih, Tite, and iy 1h, te BR ap ened | en eee 


vacancies on the Foundation. * S 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. NIVERSITY AESOOT ATO eo MEN-TEAOHERS. 


yciaee : a Se ee ee = = = Principal of Newnham Co!lege. 
Employers seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coiching 
UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. in Special Subjects, or Visiting Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, 











Heap-Master—Rev. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, Campden House, Kensington, W. For Examiners, apply to Miss I, HAIGH, 44 
uvilaable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the | Shirland Roac,We =A 
nversities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate. FR ae poe Se | ee ———— 
Exce'lent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 


playing-fields, good boating, &c. to be LET, suitable for a Literary, apse gay ~ = County Club. 
NEX & N Handsome building, mid-way between City an est End. very modern con- 
- T TERM BEGINS JAN UARY 25th. : ; venience, including Electric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
or particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Samuelson (J.), India Past and Present, SvO ........sseeseeeeeee 


ee 


Adams (M.), The Continuous Creation, cr 8vo 
Ambrose (R. G.), Growth of Grace, 12mo 


Armourer of Solingen, translated by H. J. Gill, cr 8vo ... 


Astor (W. W.), Sforza: a Tale of Milan, cr 8vo 
Baldwin (J. M.), Handbook of Psychology, 8vo .. 
Bayly (E. B.), Jonathan Merle, cr 8vo 
Blackmore (R. D.), Kit and Kitty, 3 vols. cr 8vo 


(Ss. 
Buckmann (S.8.), John Darke’s Sojourn i . the Cotteswolds (Chapman & Hall) 
ls ep SO een 


Burnett (F. H.), Little Saint Elizabeth. 
Campbell (J. K.), Pisgah Glimpses, cr 8vo .. 

Cole (C. W.), Demon Cat, 4to 

Crawford (H.), An Atonement of East London, cr 8vo. 
Darling (J. F.), Poems and Songs, 12mo 

Davies (G. C.), Our Home in Aveyron, roy 8vo. 

Dr. Hermione, cr 8vo 

Dryden (J.), Of Dramatic Poetry, 12mo ... .... 


Dutt (R. C.), Civilisation in Ancient India, 2 vols, or 8v0.. 


Eggleston (G. C.), American War Ballads, 2 vols. 16mo .. 
Fay (T. S8.), The Three Journeys, 8vo. 

Fenwick (S.), Obscure Diseases of the Abdomen, 8vo 
Willinini CA. ), The Table, Bv0..0000....00s000008002s000eceveensee 
Fisher (F.), Poems, 12mo... 

Gibbs (E. J.), England and ‘South’ ‘Africa 

Giles (E.), Australia Twice Traversed, 2 vols. 8vo .. 
Gill (H. J.), Charity Wolves, 12mo 

Gissing (G.), Nether World, cr 8vo 

Gladden (W.), Burning Questions, cr 8vo.. 


ough _ ), Bible True from ~ Beginning, Vv ol. i, Bv0 ca 


L. M.), Cousin Ned, cr 8vo 


ray 
Hallett (H. 8.), One Thousand Miles on an Elephant, 8v0 


Hatton (J.), Old Lamps and New, cr 8vo 

Harper (H. A.), Bible and Modern Discoveries, 8vo... 
Haweis (Mrs.), The Art of Housekeeping, 12mo 
Howells (W. D.), Hazards of New Fortunes, 
Illustrated Bible for the Young, cr 8vo 


Landon (J.8.), Constitutional History of the United States, 8v0.. (Brentano) 15/0 
Levy (A.), A London Plane-Tree, and other Verses, cr 8vo 


London B.A. Directory, No. 1, 1889, 12mo 

Low (W. H.), Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 787-1001, 12mo 
Lumboltz (C.), Among the Cannibals, 8vo 

Luthardt (C. E.), History of Christian Ethics, 8vo 
Macduff (J. R ), Gloria Patri, 16mo 

Maclehose (S ), Tales from Spenser, 12mo . 

Marshall (E.), The Line of Beauty, cr 8vo..... 
Mayow (S. 8. W.), Light of Reason, cr 8vo .. 
Melville (M. C.), Lost Ring, cr 8vo 

Minton (F.), Welfare of Millions, cr 8vo .. 

Mitchell (D. G.), English Lands, cr 8vo 

Murdock (H.), Reconstruction of Europe, cr 8vo ... 
Nevill (F.), Retrogression or Development, cr Svo.. 
O’Relli (C. von), Prophecies of Jeremiah, 8vo 
Parsons (C. R.), Farmer Reac’s Kingdom, cr 8vo 
Praed (Mrs. C.), Romance of a Station, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Priest and Puritan, cr 8vo 


Racine’s Works, Vol. I., translated by R. B. Boswell, cr 8vo 


Rivers of the East Coast of Great Britain, 4to ...... 


Roberts (A. W.), Students’ Edition of Wealth of Nations, 8vo 


2 vols, cr 8yo . 


oom t (J.), Republic as a Form of Government, cr 8y0.. 
Splendid Spur, cr 8vo 
an de Velde (Madame), Doctor Graystone, cr 8v0. 
Veitch (S. F. F.), Duncan Moray, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Virgil’s Ensid, Books ix. and x., translated by A, A. J. Nisbet, 
Walter (J.), Shakespeare’ 3 True Life, roy 8v0 
Wellington (Duke of), Letters of, to Miss J., cr Svo .. 
Williams (John), the ‘Missionary, cr 8vo..... esouvbaveee 
Wotton (M. E.), Pretty Radical, cr 8vo 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


N.B,—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


(Brentano) 7/6 
(Nisbet) 1/6 
(Gill) 3/6 
...(Brentano) 7/6 

....(Brentano) 12/0 
ae ——— 6/0 
Low) 31/6 
3/6 








Warne) 5/0 
.(Houlston) 5/0 
(Menzies) 2/6 
(Blackwood) 5,0 
(Menzies) 3/6 
..(Blackwood) 15/0 
.(Blackwood) 6/0 
(Clive) 2/0 
(Unwin) 16/0 
phew 7/0 
-.(Brentano) 35/0 


+. (Brentano) 12/0 
«+ (Unwin) 106 


T. & % Clark) 3/6 
(0. K . Paul) 4 
(Br yee) 5/0 
(Blackwood) 21/0 
(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Watt) 16/0 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free ;— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen, 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


(Unwin) 3/6 


(Clive) 
(Murray) 21/0 
.. (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
(Nelson) 2/6 
( Maclehose) 
anne Wo ds Office) 


... (Brentano) 
...(O. K. Paul) 3 
(T. & T. Clark) 

(Partridge) 1/6 

..(Trischler) 21/0 

a 3 
3; 


.. (Vincent) 78 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. 











| ee and SCOTTISH LAW| 
LIFE ASSURANCE — 

(Established 1839, 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 
dinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never ee than £1 10s. per cent. 
per annum. | 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. | 
ARTHUR JACKSON, | 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, | 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, | 


Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City camanintaie 


120 Princes eevee | 


| 





IVERPOOL axp LONDON 


| 
= 


AND | 

GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
Established 1836, | 


Total Invested Funds £7,624,302 


To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, wt 
Family Provision, or Annnities, the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 
apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
an a 
ilies Hrap OFFICES: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices : 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 is Street, E.C., and A Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. | 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, | 
| 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | 
calculated on the —— monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100 | 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- | 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Cornhill and Charing Cross. 











| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


| properties of these medicaments render them well 


_COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. 5, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. a, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant ees was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to Ad it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S aggre ing 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, ™ 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BHOWNE ‘3 CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottl 
SoLe ManuFracTuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d, 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 

DF be enews divided Annually. 
RE—Quinguennially or Septennially, 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Annual Income .................66 nea eanevien 
Accumulated Funds 2,362,265 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 


a in Rang Po gota INSURED 


OMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. “Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
Bn: ig 

st-EnD OFFI 
8 GRAND 4 HOTEL BUILDING 8, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Constituted by Special — * Parliament. 
Assurances in Force soe 000 
Bonuses Declared . 

Accumulated Funds 
Claims Paid 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George 
London: 83 King William St., and 3 Pall Mall East,S,W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Coveus, InFLUENzA.—The soothing 


£318,609 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


F 








| chest and throat, are 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 


— | worthy of trial in all diseases of the — ratory 


organs, In common colds and influenza, the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment, rubbed ~ = 
gl en 





safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 

remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the engorged air-tubes, and render 
1e3piration free, without reducing the strength, irri- 
tating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such are 
the ready means of saving suffering when any one is 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which so many persons are 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


1} Gaerne OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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VOLUMES SUITABLE _FOR CHRISTMAS § NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 








Now ready, price 42s, 


he RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 


of the EAST COAST. With numerous highly-finished Engravings, royal 4to, ms pp., eloth gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as Frontispiece. 


Now ready, price 6s, 


TAR-LAND: being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens, 


sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of ‘‘ The Story of the Heavens,” &c. Illustrated, crown Svo. 


RIVERS 


By 








FINE-ART VOLUMES. 


The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from —— to Sea. With a Series 
of Beautiful Engravings .. 
pICTURESQUE EUROPE. ‘Popular Edition. " Containing 65 
Steel Plates, and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations. 5 vols. ... 
PICTURESQUE . AMERICA. With 48 Steel vias and 800 Ox iginal 
Wood Engravings. 4 vols. w. each 
PICTURESQUE CANADA. ‘With 600 Tliustrations. | “2 vols. . each 
EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prui. G. Ebers. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. With about 800 Original Engravings aks 
ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: en, 
Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, LL.D 
“The MAGAZINE of ART” VOLUME for 1889 (Vol. XII.) With 12 
Exquisite Etchings, &c., and several Hundred Engravings _... 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Three Series, each cor- 
taining 6 Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard. Reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India Paper. Size, 20 by 144in In Portfolio...each 
The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. ‘By Emil Naumann. Trans- 
lated by F. Praeger. Edited by Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. 2 vols. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated throughout - 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY. Six Original Drawings 
by Frederick Barnard, Serene in Photogravure. In Portfolio ... 
“The WOMAN'S WORLD” VOLUME for 1889. Edited by Oscar Wilde, 
Illustrated throughout with High-Class Wood Engravings 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETII as DESIGNER and WRITER. 
William Michael Rossetti 
A PRIMER of SCULPTURE, By R. Roscoe Mullins. 


5 Exquis site 


Notes by 
Illustrated |. 


s. d. 


42 0 
63 0 
42 


ra 


9 
2 


21 0 


31 6 
16 0 


21 0 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. _ 


The INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. An Edition de Luve of the Prin- 
cipal Plays of Shakspere, with Original Drawings by the leading 


Artists of the World, Fs gee cored in the highest style of Photogravure. 
ae OO 


KING HENRY IV. Illustrated by Eduard Griitzner 
AS YOU LIKE IT. [Illustrated by Emile Bayard ... 
— aud JULIET. Illustrated by F. Dicksee, A.R. ke Pub- 
ished at 702., and advanced to 
CASSELL’ 8 ‘MINIATURE SHAKE SPEARE. 
box, 12s.; or, handsomely bound 
The ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Complete in 3 vols. 
The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With about 400 Illustrations F 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. With about 600 Illus- 
trations. Complete in 3 vols. 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


“Tilnstrated. 2 Vols. j in 


each 














The WORLD of ADVENTURE. Yearly Volume. niatadlan Illustrated 

OUR EARTH and ITSSTORY. Complete in 3 vols. ie .. each 
The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. 2 vols... .. each 
The QUIVER. Yearly Volume. Illustrated ... sae ye 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly V: olume. Illustrated 
CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Yearly Volume. Illustrated 
PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Robert Brown. 6 vols. « each 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. With 1,200 Illustrations. 6 vols . each 
OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. 600 Illustrations. 3 vols, .. each 
GREATER LONDON. By E. Walford. 400 Iilustrations. 2 vols. each 
OLD and NEW LONDON. With 1,200 Illustrations. 6 vols. ... each 
GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS, Illustrated. 2vols. each 
ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS, 2 vols. ; hia we. each 
The WORLD of WONDERS. With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. . each 
CITIES of the WORLD. Illustrated throughout, 3 vols.... 





.. each 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
ENGLAND,CASSELL’S HISTORY of. Jubilee Edition. Revised through- 
out, and Illustrated with Original Engravings. Vols. I., II., & IIL. each 
BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. 4 vols. each 
UNITED STATES, CASSKLL’S HISTORY of the. 











"3 vols, . each 
INDIA, CASSELL’ S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of. 2 vols. . each 
FRANCO. GERMAN WAR, HISTORY of the. 2 vols. oe we each 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, HIS TORY of. 2 vols. each 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED. 4 vols... + each 
HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. By Dr. Wylie. 3 vols... each 

DORE VOLUMES. 

DORE’S DANTE, PURGATORIO, and PARADISO... ies os 
DORE’S MILTON’ S PARADISE LOST... ana rhe aa 
DORE GALLERY, The. With 250 Iilustrations ... 
DORE’S DANTE’ 3 INFERNO jad pe ica me a 
DORE’S FAIRY TALES TOLD AGAIN. pee exe eee 





BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


HENRY _ M. rE A Biography. By oe S. Miall. = 

Portrait ae aes 
ComPLETION OF 

A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Complete in 3 vols. ... poe -— 

The TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W.T. Stead... 

FRANCE AS IT IS. By And1é I ebon and Paul Pelet. 3 Map 

LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAPTESBURY, K, G: 
By Edwin Hodder. Popular Edition. Illustrated na ne 

PRINCE BISMARCK. By Charles Lowe, M.A. 2 vols. 

REPRESENTATIVE POEMS of LIVING POETS ... 

RUSSIA By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. New Edition 

ENGLISH WRITERS. Ley Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. 

DR, , ARNOLD of RUGSY. By Rose EK, Selfe. New Volume of the 

World's Workers” Series Nae aa aa - ies oe 
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ADVENTURE-BOOKS. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAKE, By Robert Louis Stevenson ... 
The SECRET of the LAMAS: a Tale of Thibet “ yee as 
LADY BIDDY FANE, By Frank Barrett. Popular Edition ": pe 
COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville Fenn .. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN. By « Q” 
The BLACK ARROW. By Robert Louis Stevenson we : 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK: a Romance. By ‘‘Q.” wae 
A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall.. ai 
KIDNAPPED. By R.L Stevenson. Illustrated |. ae 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By Rider Haggard. Itlustrated 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R.L. Stevenson. Illustrated ... 
The PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westall . “aa oa 
CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. TBy Westall and Laurie 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

WORKS BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
The penal and WORK of ST. PAUL. [Illustrated Edition, 2ls,; or 
moro 42:, Library Edition, 2 vols., 243. Popular Edition ... “ 
The LIFE. ‘of CHRIST. Illustrated Edition, 2ls.; or morocco, 42s, 
ceeery Edition, 29th Edition, 2 vols., 24s ; or morocco, 42s, — 
ition wee 
The EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. “Library Edition, 

Thousand, 2 vols, 24s.; morocco, 42s, Popular Edition... 


st — TESTAMENT rihanna Edited by Bishop —. 


, Ninth 


ach 
Edited by Bishop Hoot 


The “CHILD'S LIFE of CHRIST. “Cheap Ed Edition 
INDISPENSABLE DOMESTIC WORKS. 

The BOOK of HEALTH. By Eminent Physicians and por.. 

OUR HOMES and HOW to MAKE THKM HEALTHY aa 

The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. New and Revised Edition 5 

CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSEHOLD. With numerous Illustrations. 


VaR. Zaeue as sin par ‘ns “ 
UASSELL’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. Iilustrated throughout “as 
CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. With numerous Illustrations. 
CASSELI’S SHILLING COOKERY _... 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, 
F.R.A.S. With Coloured Piates and Wood Engravings 
By Prof. H. @. 


F.R.S., 

The FRESH WATER FISHES of EUROPE. Becley, 
F.R.S. With 214 Illustrations.. re ot 

SCIENVE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, “M. A., F.L.S., &e. 
With about 1,506 9 Illustrations, 5 vols, ‘a “each 

OASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., F.R.S, With 2,000 Illustrations, in 6 vols. we @ach 

SHORT STU DIES from N ATURE. Iiluctrated 

SCIENCE of EVERY-DAY LIFE. By John A, Bc »wer, “F.OS. Ilustr ated 


CYCLOPZDIAS. 
The Boma a — DIOTIONARY, amincnean in 14 vols., am be 
ch; or, 7 vc 
The “DICTION ARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. “Edited by Sidney J es Low, 
B.A., and Prof. F. 8. Pulling, M.A. Cheap Edition ae 
CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPASDIA. 60 Llustrations ... 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPADIA. Containing about 30,000 
Articles, with Information upon nearly 200,000 Qi uestions. Illustrated 


‘2 
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BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
Witu CoLourep PLATES AND Woop ENGRAVINGS. 

HORSE, The BOOK of the. By Samuel Sidney pe e00 
DOG, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the. By Vero Sha Ww, a 
DAIRY-FARMING. By Prof. She'don ... pre 
POULTRY, The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. ‘By Lewis Wright ... 
PIGEONS, The BOOK of. By Robert Fulton and L. Wright 
CANARIES and CAGE-BIRDS, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 





BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 
Wirth CoLoureD PLATES AND Woop ENGRAVINGS. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland, F.Z.S. Four Series. each 
FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. By Shirley Hibberd. Five Series, each 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, By F. E. Hulme. Five Series ... each 
FAMILIAR TREES. By G.S. Boulger, F.L.S. Two Series . each 
CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. Four vols. ... . each 
EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By W. F. Kirby Fie 


~NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“COME, YE CHILDREN.” Sunday Stories for Young ieneeaee 
Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated see aa 
With nearly 2 000 Pictures. 


By the 


Rev. “i 
CASSELL’S PICTORIAL SCRAP-BOOK. 

ae 15s. ; cloth... 
POLLY : a New-Fashioned Girl. 
- LETT, E FOLKS ”’ CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 

cloth, gilt ees 
BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume. 
The BOY-HUNTERS of KENTUCKY. 
RED FEATHER: a Tale of the American Frontier. 


Illustrated 
‘Pally Illustrated .. 


By L. T. Meade. Illustrated one 
Illastrated, boards, 33. 6d.; 


“Tilustrated, boards, Qs, Gd. ; : clot 
By Edward §. Ellis. Titastrated 
= Edward §S. Ellis. 


The CHIT-CHAT ALBUM. 
FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. 
Walter Crane we _ «ta 


Penned and. Pictured by 
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Just published, price 5s.—NEW WORK by Q. 


The SPLENDID SPUR: being Memories of the Adventures of Mr. John Marvel, a 


ad his late Majesty King Charles I., in the Years 1642-43. Written by HIMSELF, 


vc, 





The NEW VOLUME by R. L. STEVENSON. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


“Treasure Island,” ‘ Kidnapped,” &. Fourteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 


By Rozert Lovis Stevenson, Author 


Edited in Modern English by Q., Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’ . 


of 





¥ Upwards of 1,000 VoLumEs suitable for Girt-Booxs will be found 
in CASSELL & CoMPANY’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, a copy of 


which will be forwarded post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


*,* A List of SevuRAL HunpRED VOLUMES suita%le for GirT-Books 


to YOUNG PEopue will be found in CASSELL & COMPANY'S ILLUS- 
TRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS CATALOGUE, post-jree on application. 
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oo DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 


Just out, demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely 
printed in red and black, price 163, 


ATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Iilus- 
trated om numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 


puke out, rm uth ‘gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


HIST, WITH and WITHOUT 

PERCEPTION. [Illustrated by means of 

End-Hand§ from Actual Play. By ‘‘ B. W. D.” and 
“ CAVENDISH.” 





Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, price 5s., handsomely printed in 
red and black. 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
**CavENDISH.” With an Appendix on American 
Leads. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 53., 
handsomely printed in red and black, 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 
HORT WHIST, LAWS of, edited 
by J. L. Batpwin ; and a TREATISE on the 
GAME, by James Cay. 





Fifth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 

Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
*““WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
New Edition (the Fifth), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

ILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by“ m Cavenpest. id 
E LA RU E’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1890, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the “‘ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.O. 





H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. 63. 
LLAN’S WIFE. By the Author of 
“Dawn,” “Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &. With 34 
Tilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles 

Kerr. 

Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, Large Paper, half-rox , gilt tep, price 2's. net. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Strect, 


u.U. 





Just published, free on application.—No. 227. | 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 
GENERAL LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, 

CLASSICS, ECONOMICS, &c., including Early Edi- 
tions of Tbhac'seray, Dickens, and Ruskin, from a 
Library recently purchased. 

No. 228.—A LIST of CHOICK BOOKS printed in 
Limited Numbers, or on Large Paper, some of them 
already out of print. 

MACMILLAN and Bowes, Cambridge. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, Illustrated, price 12s, 
UBLIN CASTLE. By M. O'Connor 
Morris, Author of ‘‘ Rambles in the Rocky 
Mountains,’’ ‘ Tr iviata,” &c. 
London: Harrison and Sons, Booksellers to the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





Price 6d., post-free. 


rF\XHE ANTI-TITHE AGITATION in 
WALES. 
By R. E. PRoTHERO, 
Fellow of yA Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Reprinted from the Guardian, 
London: Guardion Office, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand. 


OME-RULE and FEDERATION. 
Advocating the Federation of France and 
England. 54 pp., post-free, 3d, This Work has been 
Translated into French, German, and Italian, 
London: TRUELOVE, 256 Holborn. 


OOKS for the SEASON’S PRE- 
SENTS, at 3d. in the ls, DISCOUNT.—NEW 
REFERENCE CATALOGUE of 140 pp, containing 
List of all the New Season’s Books, and very com- 
plete Lists of all Standard Works in general demand, 
now ready; also, new Remainder Catalogue of 
Books at Greatly Reduced Prices, both sent post-free 
on application. Orders sent by return of post.— 
— WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, 
.C. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34d. to 9d. 
in the SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and beauti- 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis- 
count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
addre-:s), 67 Moorgate Street, London, EC, 














ON DECEMBER 2xnp 
was published 


A SPECIALLY ENLARGED 
NUMBER 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church, 
men and Churchwomen, 


Containing several Important and profusely Illus- 
trated Articles appropriate to the Season, 
and forming a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of Exceptional Value and Interest. 


This Number will Consist of 160 large octavo pages, 
and the Price will be 


ONE SHILLING 


ConTENTS OF No. 6, FOR DECEMBER. 

YutE-Loc anp CHRISTMAS-TREE. By the Rev. S, 
Baring Gould, M.A. 

THE Nativity 1x ART. (Illustrated.) By Esmé 
Stuart. 

THE TRUE SPIRITUALISM OF THE INCARNATION CoNn- 
TRASTED WITH MODERN THEURGY, By the Rev. 
8. J. Eales, D.C.L. 

Cuorcu Prate.—Part II. (Illustrated.) By the 
Rev. C. Manning, F.S.A 

Some CHRISTMAS MEMORIES, By the Rev. Canon 
Benham, 

SNOWBELLE: A Fatry OPERETTA FOR CHRISTMAS 
Frstivities, By C. F. Hernaman and Arthur H. 
Brown. 

In Trust: A Story FoR Curistmas. By Mrs. G, 
Linneeus Banks. 

CHRISTMAS BELLS: ASHORT StTorY. By Vin. Vincent. 

THE BisHops’ BiBLE. Chaps. 15-16. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman. 

Curistmas Nores FROM FLORENCE AND NAPLES. 
(Illustrated.) By Madame Linda Villari. 

AMONG THE Pagopas. By R. F. Hutchinson, M D. 

From Ick NEEDLES TO IcE MOUNTAINS. By Agnes 
Giberne. 

Tur SOVEREIGN ORDER OF St. JonN OF JERUSALEM. 
(Illustrated.) By a Knight of the Order. 

Sweet Content. Chap:. 3-4, (lllustrated.) By 
Mrs. L Molesworth, 

Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed—Music— 
Christmas Carol (Illustrated) — Chats at the 
Vicarage—Result of Half-Yearly ‘‘ Biblical Ques- 
tions’”’ Competition—Editor’s Letter, II.—Corre- 
spondence and Reviews—Aino Fairy-Tales ; &c, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON; and SYDNEY. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


KEATS.— POETICAL WORKS, 
LETTERS, &c. Reissue, with nearly 200 
Additional Pages. Edited, with Notes, 
by H. Buxton Forman. With 3 Por- 
traits and other Plates, 4 vols. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, £2 12s. 6d. 


— TEXT of POEMS ONLY. Good 


type, 83. 


SHELLEY. — POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Ditto. 4 vols, 8vo, fine Plates, 


£2 10s 
—— Ditto. Also, PROSE WORKS. 


The Set, 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, £5, 


—— POEMS ONLY. Good type, 2 
vols., 16s. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, anion 


PE WILD RUTHVE NS. By Curtis 

Yorke, Author of ‘*‘ Hush,” “ Dudley,’’ ‘* That 
Little Gir),” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. JARROLD 
and Sons. At all Libraries. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ONATHAN MERLE: a West Country 

Story of the Times. By KLISABETH Boyp Bay Ly, 
Author ot ** Alfreda Helme,” &c. This is a picture 
of rural life in hard times, showing the effects of 
agricultural dis‘ress on people of all ranks, and also 
what farmers and labourers themselves think of its 
causes and possible remedies. JARROLD and Sons, 3 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


RIVATE BILLS in 1890; Coloured 
Decoration i in Churches (A A.), by Mr.Pridham 
Warren; A Tour in Greece (R.I-B.A ), by Mr. R. 
Elsey Smith ; &c. Also Illustrations : Wayside Notes 
on Norfolk Broads; ‘* Kunst-Gewerbe’’ Museum, 
Berlin; &c.—See the BUILDER cf December 7th 
(4d. ; by post, 44d. ; Annual Subscription, 193.) —Office, 
46 Catheiine Street, London, W.C. 





\HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 74d.; tins 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homeopathic Chemists.” 





————______ 


NEW & POPULAR NoVvELs 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


HER HEART'S DESIRE, 


By H. ProrHero Lewis. 8 vols. 


NORMAN end I. By Kat 


GEORGE VYVIAN. By £, 


KaTHARINE Bates, 2 vols. 


A HAPPY WOOING. By 


H. Crirre Hatuipay. 2 vols, 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 


Epwa Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “ We w, » 
&e. 3 vols, ‘ 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of “A — 
Greek Heroine,” “* A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE, 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE, 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE, 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 10), 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 











FIRST - HAND SHOPPING! ' 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS, 


Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’"S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE MIL1s, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c, Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length, 


LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent | Street (cor ner r of Little » Argyll Street). 


anal Co’s A l SAUCE. 





\OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 





| teins MEATS. Also, 





EsseNxce of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





— SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 


GPECL ALITIES for IN {VALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. 


NELSON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA 


FAMILY. With 60 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 5s. 


The LOST RING: a Romance of Scottish 
History in the Days of King James and Andrew Melville. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 43. 


DOROTHY ARDEN: 


and France Two Hundred Years Ago. 
cloth extra, 4s. 


HOW THEY KEPT the FAITH: a Tale of 


the Huguenots of Languedoc. By Grace Raymonp. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 43 


The ACHIEVEMENTS of YOUTH. By the 


Rev. Rosert STEEL, D.D., Ph.D., Author of “* Lives Made Sublime,” “‘ Doing 
Good,” &e. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 


THE NINETEPNTH CENTURY LIBRARY.—Each 2s. 6d. 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY : a History. 


The Times of Queen Victoria, &c. By RoperT MACKENZIE. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra. [Twefth Edition, 


AMERICA: a History. By Ropert Mackenzin, 


Author of “ History of the Nineteenth Century.”” Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


: [Siath Edition. — 
The GREAT AUTHORS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: their Lives and Selections from their Writings. In Three 
Divisions:—First. From Chaucer to Pope. Srconp. From Goldsmith to 
Wordsworth. Tuirp. From Macaulay to Browning. With 32 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. neice es 


«GLORIA PATRI :” Our Father in Heaven. 





a Story of England 


By J. M. CattweLt. Crown 8yvo, 




















A Book of Private Prayers for Morning and Evening. By the Author of | 


“Morning and Night Watches.” With carmine borders, royal 18mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


BEYOND the BLACK WATERS: a Tale. 


By “A. L. O. E.,” Author of ‘ Harold’s Bride,” ‘ Driven into Exile,” “ Pic- 
tures of St. Peter in an English Home,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 64. 








DORA’S DOLLS’ HOUSE: a Story for the 


Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greeny, Author of “The Grey House on the 
Hill,” “On Angels’ Wings,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





DAILY READINGS in the LIFE of CHRIST. 


COME YE APART. Daily Readings in the 


nae Christ. By the Rev. J. R. Mitte, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 


FOLLOW the RIGHT: a Tale for Boys. By 
G. E. Wyatt, Anth°r of “Archie Digby,” “Lionel Harcourt,” “ Harry 
Bertram,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 23. 6d. 35 Se 


HOLDING ON: a Tale for Boys. By J.T. 


Hopsgrns, Anthor of ‘‘ Ready and Willing.” Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


SMITTEN and SLAIN: a Nnuneteenth 


Century Romance of Life in China. By “A.V. V.” Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


Se. . 


MARGIE at the HARBOUR LIGHT: a Story 


for the Young. By tbe Rev. Epwarp A. Ranp. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of W. FLEMING 


STEVENSON, D.D., Dublin. By h’s Wirz, New and Cheaper Edition, post 
8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 2°. 64. 


ROSE and THORN. 


Bates. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


The HERMIT of LIVRY: a Story of the 


Sixteenth Century. By “R.M.H.” Post 8vo,cloth extra, 2s. 


SIR AYLMER’S HEIR: a Story for the 


Young. By Evetyn Everetr-Green, Author of ‘* The Heiress of Wylming- 
ton,” “ Temple's Trial,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


GOING on PILGRIMAGE. A. Companion 


to ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ” for Young Pilgrims. By Lucy Tartor, Author 
pl The Children’s Champion and the Victories he Won.” Post Svo, cloth 
extra, 24, 


JACK and HIS OSTRICH: an African Story. 


___By ELeanor Strepper. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOOK for the YOUNG. 


'The STAR of BETHLEHEM. Pictures of 


the Childhood of Jesus. A Series of Exquisite Pictures printed in the 
highest style of Chromo-Lithography. 4to, is. 




















By Karuerine L&E 












































*.* T, NELSON and SONS’ New Descriptive Catalogue post-free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 


EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK. 





Price 6d. (by post, 8d.), now ready. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 
FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINS :— 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES, &c. FIFTY 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ann SPECIAL 
GRATIS SUPPLEMENT (24 sy 16 1NcuEs), 
EytitLeD ‘ WINTER SUNSHINE.” 


London Publisheors—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


“ILLUSTRATIONS” Office, 1 St. Swithin’s Lane, F.C. _ 


EARLY NEXT WEEK, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Demy 8vo, with Coloured Map and numerons IIlustrations, 163. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, Author of “ Walks in Palestine,” &c. 
With an Introduction by WALTER BESANT. 

The Author has written a book which it is hoped will prove that long-desired 
popular connection of scientific exploration with the subject which the exploration 
was intended to illustrate. 

ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C, 


Very Handsome Artistic Gift-Book, Fac-simile Designs of Tom Kelly’s Lead-Pencil 
Originals, most marvellously reproduced. Price 10s. 6d., large 8vo, royal, in 


novel binding. 
“THOSE DA ¥ Ss. ” 


WERE THE 
Poem by Mrs, TOM KELLY. 
A Very Handsome Gift-Boo’. Size, 14 by 10% in. ; price 7s. 6d. 
CHILDHOOD’S OLDEN TALES. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations in the best style of Chromo-Colours printed on 
stout Plate Paper. Being the Old Popular Fairy-Tales in 1 vol., sach as Snow 
Queen, Mother Goose, The White Cat, Cinderella, Hop o’ my Thumb, &c. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. : 








CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
THE ADVENTURES of a MIDSHIPMITE. By Arruur 
Lex Kyieat. Crown 8vo, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 5s 

Pes This is one of the most buoyant books of adventure conceivable.” —Saturday 

eview, 

“Mr. Knight’s last work is a good specimen of that kind of literature in the 
production of which he particularly excels.’’"—Spe tator. 

“ We read it delightedly from beginning to end, and were only sorry then that 
there was no more.”—Academy. 
. ‘Frank, healthy, manly, and and finely enthusiastic of the courage, spirit, and 
invincibility of the British bluejacket.”—Rirmingham Post. 
Messrs. HaTcHarD, Publishers, Piccadilly. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOUKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WiLLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 





A BEAUTIFUL FINE ART GIFI-BOOK for the SEASON. 
Just published, New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., being a Reprint of the 
Subscription Edition, » Copy o* whch wa: presented to her Majesty 
the Que:n by the Town Counci. of Ldlow, 
| Pape sed TOWN and NEIGHBOURHOOD: 
cf Sketches of its 
described in Pen and Ink, 


a Series 

Scenery, Antiquities, Geology, &c., drawn and 
By OtiverR Baker, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers (London), Minter of the R yal Socie y of Artists (Birmingham). 
With 7) Ilustrations in Fac-simile, from Origini! Sketches by the Author. Also 
a M.p of the District. ‘‘ Distinguished by delivate feeling and great executive 
skill.’"—Graphic. ‘The volume is of remarkable interest and great beauty.”— 
Birmingham Daily Post. “ We fesi we are working with a thorongh artist.”— 
Academy. 

Ludlow: G. Woo.tey, Ball Ring. London: Srmpxiy, MarsHALt, and Co. ; and 
all Booksellers. 


HE WORLD'S GREAT EXPLORERS and EXPLORA- 

TIONS. Edited by J. Scorr Krttie, Librarian, Royal Geographical 

Society; H. J. Macxrnper, M.A., Reader in Geography at the University of 
Oxford; and E, G. KaAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 


Monday, December 2nd, crown 8vo, cloth. 
ALESTINE. By Major C. R. Coxper, R.E., Leader of the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. With 26 Original Illustrations and 7 
Culoured Maps, price 33. 6d. 





Already published, uniform in size and price. 


Bg <r DAVIS, Arctic Explorer and Early India Navigator. 
By CLements R. Mareuay, C.B., F.R.S. With 24 Original Illustrations 





and 4 Coloured Maps. “The book is almirably written.”"—Scotsman. “A 
genuine little prose idyll.”—North British Daily Mai!, 
GrorGce Parr and Son, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
S ; Hs N and OO, 


H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID 


oo on or 


eee £10,000,000 
12,000,000 


oO a ae ee ae HOTEL. 
—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Ask for Hotel 





Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Gurnras, 





PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Tickets. 
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MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 





At all Libraries, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 2 vols., 12s. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 


a By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “ Annie Kilburn,” “Indian Summer,” “ A Foregone Conclusion,’”’ ** The Lady of 
the Aroostook,’’ &c. 


“ ....There are events admirably adapted for giving play to the various traits of character and styles of 
conversation, and which form delightful scenes in a most vivid and entertaining comedy of social life.’”’ 
—Scotsman, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


NOTICE. 


On Friday next will be published the Fourth Volume 
of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia, Edited by 
Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D., and Illustrated 
with many Engravings, price 6s. in cloth, or 
8s. 6d. in half-morocco. 











London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
FUNDS ow 0. ce ces oss te ce ove one £85476, 018, 
Orrices—2 and 8 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LUNDON. 
Vice-PresIpeENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CuarrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 

Puysician—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actoary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 

OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 

(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 

The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 

DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £49,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general] population. 

In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 

Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
oo with full Profits. ———_—__, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 











Age next Age next 
Birthday. £s. d. | Birthday. £s. d. 
25 2 18 | 25 | 16 1 8 | 
30 23 3 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 21 4 2 
| 4e | 31 15 40 2417 6 | 
| 45 36 3 4 45 | 2819 2 | 
| 50 | 43.13 4 50 3419 2 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 

















NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856 ;-not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





For Heartburn and Headache. 
M A G N E S I A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 


nee, 


DECEMBER. Price 6d, EW. 
THE Station MASTER OF LONE : 
yer Bret Harte. PRAIRIE: 4 Pony, 
R. MORLEY AND THE NEw Ra 
1 By a Socialist Radical, nn 
* 2 By . ee Sarevative. 
ABIES. Par' § M. Pasteur, 
rors Armand Ruifer.. oar. Translated by 
N THE OLD MuNIMENT Room or Wo taro: 
Part II. By the Lady Middlet rh 
PE ayy Cumming, . on and Conttangs R. 
ow IRECTED A LORD Mayor's 
Hon, Lewis Wingfield. weit By the 
Asout IRELAND. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
a ee iy I. By Henry James, 
HAT TO Do WitH OvR OLD PEOPLE, 4 4 
. Max Miller. uu. By Protewor 


London: Longmans, GRreEN, and Co, 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DECEMBER. Price 23, 6d. , 


a = =. oy TO SECEDE ? By Sir 
ulinus Vogel, K.C.M.G. (former Premi 
Zealand), ¢ oe 
STAMPING OUT PROTESTANTISM IN Russia. By the 
Rev. Charles H. Wright, D.D, 
Tue DreEADFUL REVIVAL OF LEPROsy, By Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISES, Past aND Presgyr, 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. 
Tue VENomouS SNAKES oF InpIA. By Sir Joseph 
Fayrer. 
NoriceaBLe Booxs :— 
1. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 2 
By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 3, By Walter Pater, 
4, By Hamilton Aidé. 5. By Walter Frewen Lord, 
THE AWAKENING OF PERSIA. By E. F, G. Law 
(Commercial Attaché at Teheran), 
Mr. GIFFEN’s ATTACK ON BIMETALLISTS. By Pro. 
fessor Nicholson. 
~ —¥ MALADY AND ITS PuysIcrans. By Frank 
. Hill. 
Notes on THE Latest LanD PROGRAMME, By the 
Most Hon, the Marquis of Waterford. 
In Praise oF Lonpon Foca. By M. H. Dziewicki. 
ExectoraL Facts or To-Day. By the Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Kraan Pavt, TRENCH, and (Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FOR DECEMBER. 
Tue Op Missronary. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.8.1. 
Lorp RussEtt. By George W. E. Russell. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THEATRES, By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
THE GROSS AND THE NET GAIN OF Ristne@ Wages. 
By Robert Giffen, 
Curistmas LEGENDS :— 
1, A Nativity sy Fra Fiuippo Lippi, By 
Vernon Lee. 
2, THE THREE Kines. By Madame Darme- 





steter, 

Tue LimiTaTION OF THE Hours or Laxour, By 
Sidney Webb. 

Tue DeLuGE—BIBLICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. By Sir 
J. William Dawson, F.R.S. 

ANCIENT ARABIA. By Professor Sayce. 

THE MopeRN DRAMA AND ITs Minor Critics. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

OxFORD PROFESSORS AND OxFrorD Turors. By 
Professor Thorold Rogers. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





DECEMBER Ist, price 1s. 6d, 
THE 


FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE 
AND 
REVIEW. 


1. In MemortamM: LorD ADDINGTON, 

2, Port Roya: A FRAGMENT, 

8. Count Henry pi CAMPELLO. 

4, JOINT DECLARATION OF THE FivE OLD CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS. 

5. Bishop REINKENS AND AMERICA. 

6. BisHop JoHN WORDSWORTH’S VISIT TO BOHEMIA. 

7. ATTITUDE OF THE ORIENTAL CHURCH TOWARDS 
PROTESTANTISM. 

8, THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 

9, THE SPANISH REFORMERS, 

10, Notices :—FaRRAR.—CRAWLEY.—RvST.—PEARD 

—HAINES. 

11, THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 

Rivinetons, 3 Waterloo Place, London. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
ConTENTs FoR DECEMBER, 2s. 6d. 

1, HoME-RULE IN SCOTLAND.—2, THE SECRET HIs- 
TORY OF RELIGION.—3. WORKMEN AND POLITICS.— 
4, Tus Lire oF Lorp RvussELu.—5. THE Labour 
QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA.—6, INDEPENDENT SECTION : 
—1. THE New Rounp TaBLe. By the Right Hon. 
J. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., A. Brand Winterbotham, 
M.P., the Hon. Bernard Coleridge, M.P., John Page 
Hopps, J. Seymour Keay, M.P., and Lord Brassey. 
1. In DoneGaL: A REJOINDER. By Elizabet 
Martyn.—7. Home AFFAIRS. 

London: TrisBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, price One Guinea, = 
HE TOWER (of LONDON). 
Thirteen Original Etchings, with Descriptive 
Lettcrpress, Illustrated with 13 Vignettes. 
By C. R. B. BARRETT, M.A. Oxon. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges. ; 
London: Catry and Dosson, Dyer's Buildings» 





Ap Solution, 
D f N N E F O R D . S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 

Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


Holborn, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 


LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., formerly United States Minister in England, 
‘Author of *‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” ‘‘ History of the United Nether- 
lands,’’ &c. Second Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE 
sapere with the LATS HARL STANHOPE, 1831-1851. Fourth 


pLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales. By the Hon. Emity Law.ess, Author of ‘‘Major Lawrence.” 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


COMEDY of aCOUNTRY-HOUSE: a Novel. 


By JULIAN Sturais, Author of “ John a Dreams,” &c. Second Edition, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 


The LAND of MANFRED. Picturesque 
Excursions in Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy. With 
Special Reference to their Historicul Associations. By Janet Ross. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 


AcwortH. Third Edition, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 
North-Western, Midland, Great Northern, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 
North-Eastern, South-Western, Great Western, Great Eastern, Brighton and 
South Coast, Chatham and Dover, and South-Eastern, 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 


KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and the 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. Guittemarp, F.L.S. Cheaper 
Edition, Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS of JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 


late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. By Professor Wm. KnicuT. Portrait, 
Sy, 15s. 


The LIFE and SCIENTIFIC WORKS of the 


late SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S. Edited by Dr. PoLe and E, F. 
Bamber, C.E. Portrait, Plates, and Index, 4 vols. 8vo. 


The CAREER of MAJOR GEORGE 


BROADFOOT, C.B., in AFGHANISTAN and the PUNJAB. Compiled 
from his Papers and those of Lords Ellenborough and Hardinge. With 
Portrait and Maps, 8vo, lis. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: being the Whewell 


Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1887. By the late 
Sir Henry Marne. 8yo, 7s. 60, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including a Memoir 
of his Son, Robert Stephenson. Large 8vo Edition, Llustrated, 21s.; Crown 
8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. ; Centenary Edition, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. Large 8vo Edition, 


Illustrated, 21s. ; Crown 8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
SMEATON and RENNIE. 

METCALF and TELFORD, 
BOULTON and WATT. 
GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait by George Reid, R.S.A., Etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 16s.; Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63. 





Post 8vo, 6s. each, 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron-Workers and Tool- 


Makers, Post 8vo, 6s. 


THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. Illustrated 
by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


Twelfth Thousand, with Additions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A VISIT TO THE AZORES, 


WITH A CHAPTER ON MADEIRA. 


By Mrs. CHARLES: ROUNDELL. 
With 25 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square W.C. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth. 
ERTHEIMER’S LAW RELATING to CLUBS. 
Second Edition. By A. W. Cxuaster, Barrister-at-Law. 
Stevens and Harness, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRUBNER, AND CO.’S 
i Pe FT 


NOW READY, 
THE LOTOS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Pott 8vo, uniformly bound in two styles—(1), cloth, gilt back and edges; (2), half- 


parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut ; each 3s, 6d 
Large-Paper Edition, numbered, price 123, 6u., to Subscribers. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Re- 


nunciation. Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India 
and Founder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. With Illustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. 
‘The most sympathetic account ever published in Europe of the life and 
teaching of the Sakya Saint, Prince Gautama Siddartha, the Lord Buddha.”— 
Times. 
“A noble and worthy poem.”—Morning Post. 


The MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES and 


RARE CONCEITS of MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. Newly Collected, 
Chronicled, and set forth in our English Tongue by KennetuH R. H, 
MACKENZIE, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. And adorned with many 
most Diverting and Cunning Devices by ALFRED CrowQuILL. [Just ready. 





The following Volumes have already been published, uniform in size and price :— 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The BREITMANN BALLADS. By Charles G. Leland. 

ESSAYS on MEN and BOOKS. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. I. 

**The Lotos Series’ will raise the reputation of Messrs. Triibner for taste. 

Both the large-paper and small-paper editions are pretty books—as pretty as we 

have recently seen.’’—Athenzum. 

“So far as the getting-up and the finish go, the Lotos volumes are all we could 

desire.”"—Saturday Review. 

* As pretty a little book in either style as could be desired.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
*,* Prospectus of the Lotos Series on application. 


INDIA, PAST and PRESENT. Historical, 


Social, and Political By James Samuetson, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “‘ Roumania, Past and Present,” “ Bulgaria, 
Past and Present,” &c. Illustrated with a Map, Explanatory Woodcuts 
and Collotype Views, Portraits, Archeological and Ethnological Subjects, 
from 40 Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 


A SYDNEY SOVEREIGN, and other Tales. 


By Tasma, Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STEADFAST: the Story of a Saint and a 


Sinner. By R. T. Cooxe, Author of ‘‘ Somebody’s Neighbour,’’ ‘ The 
Sphinx’s Children,” ‘‘ Happy Dodd,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* An admirable picture of country life in New England in the last century,’’~ 
Saturday Review, 


The APOTHECARY’S DAUGHTERS. By 


HENRIK PoNTOPIDDAN. Translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


YANKEE GIRLS in ZULULAND. By Louise 


VeEsceLius-SHELDON. Popular Edition, With many charming Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
**An excellent feature of this book is its freedom from flippancy. The 
numerous vignette illustrations are quite charming.” —Atheneum. 
** Bright, clever, and amusing.”—Scots Observer. 


FLOWERS of the NIGHT. A New Volume 


of Poems. By Em1ty Preirrer. Author of ‘‘ Gerard’s Monument,” ‘ The 
Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock,’’ “Under the Aspens,” “ Sonnets,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“ Gleams of passion, of humour, of enthusiasm, sparkle here and there, but a 
sort of dreamy, mesmeric serenity pervaies the whole, soothing the senses to 
restful enjoyment.”— Whitehall Review. : ee 

“ Full of a vision of the finer, subtler relations of life.”’—Public Opinion. 

**¢ The Hymn of Praise to Death’ is one of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s noblest poems. To be 
really uplifted into its serene atmosphere would turn despair to hope and kindle 
midnight with the glory of the dawn.”—Boston Herald, 


The DAWN of DEATH. By Luscombe 


SEARELLE, F.R.G.S., Composer of ‘Tone Poems,” the Operas *‘ Estrella,” 
** Bobadil,” “ Isidora,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. i 
* Forcible and graphic......picturesque and powerful.”—Whitehall Review. 
Full of most beautiful thoughts.”’—St. Stephen's Review. 
“Interesting from the freshness of imagination which it displays.”—Scotsman. 
** Really an impressive poem,”’—Scottish Leader. 


The LIFE of CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of 


Roumania), Translated from the German by Baroness DrIcHMANN. 8vo0, 
with 4 Portraits and View, cloth. {In a few days. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS of RUSSIA. 


By Cuartes Epwarp Turner, English Lector in the University of St. 
Petersburg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


HUMANITISM: the Scientific Solution of 
the Social Problem. A New System of Social Philosophy, wherein Morality 
is Reduced to Mathematical Rules, and all Knowledge Unified. By W. A. 
MacponaLp. Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 5 
** Tt is evident that the author has read deeply, and that on many subjects he 
writes out of a fullness of information.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT 
INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. By Romesh CuunpDER Dutt, the 
Bengal Civil Service, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author 
of ‘A Bengali Translation of the Rig Veda Sanhita,”” and other Works. 


3 vols. with map, crown 8vo, cloth, each volume 8s. 
” ? , [Volumes I, and II. ave just ready. 


The HISTORY of CANADA. By William 


Krinasrorp, LL.D. Vol. III. Demy 8vo, with 3 Maps, cloth, 15s. af 
This Volume narrates the events to the Conquest of Canada and its cession to 
Great Britain under the Treaty of Paris, 1762. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., 
LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A 


THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT 
IN THE SHAN STATES. 


i“ By HOLT 8S. HALLETT, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.8., M.R.A.S., 
Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 


8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. [This day. 





A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS VOLUME, 


OUR HOME IN AVEYRON. 


With Studies of Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron 
and the Lot. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of “ Norfolk Broads and 
Rivers,’ and Mrs. BROUGHALL. 


8vo, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 15s. [This day. 


CHURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE. 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metapbysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Lady Bluebeard,”’ “ Zit and Xoe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


Conpan, Author of ‘‘The Cure of Souls,” “Tinted Vapours,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 














NOVELS by the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 
DELICIA. Being Volume I. of a New Uniform 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” ‘The 
Psalmist and the Scientist.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 





MERLIN: a Dramatic Poem. By Ralph 


Mac.eop FutztartTon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
DEDICATED TO H.R&.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp MacinTyYRE, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo, with numer: us Illustrations, 21s, 

‘*We have read many books «n Himalayan, C shmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive than 
that of the late colonel of the Piince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas,”—Saturday 
Review. 

“One of the most interesting and readable records of travel and sport that we 
have seen for many a day.”’—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“Tt is full of incident, adventure, and risky enterprise, and its well-told narra- 
tive carries the reader along, a pleased and willing captive.’—Graphic, 

“The particularly pleasing and modest style in which the author recounts his 
hunting experiences lends an additional charm to his entertaining and instruc- 
tive book.’’—Ficld. 

“* Whether asa story of sporting adventure or as description of little known 
regions, ‘ Hindu-Koh’ is eminently readable...... Geuveral Macintyre has made any 
number of expeditions to the abode of snow, and can give the very cream of a 
life-long experience.’’—St. James s Gazette. 


"AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
- z y . 
DODO and I: a Novel. By Captain Andrew 
Haaearp, D.S8.0. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Gnostic brotherhood to which some of the chief characters belong is an 
admirable conception...... The Oriental background and properties, too, are unmis- 


takably genuine...... The hero’s Jove affair with Zuleika reads like a story out of 
* The Arabian Nights.’ ’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Told in a manly, easy style, the book is not unlikely to take the services by 
storm, whilst its admirers will not be confined to them alone...... In short, all 
lovers of a really good novel, extravagances notwithstanding, should most 
assuredly secure this one, and make haste to join ‘the charmed circle of the 
goodly company.’ ”—Admiralty Gazette. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 
PART V., this day, price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 


From ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 


No. V. contcins:—A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. By F. Taysen.— 
Tue VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. By Audrew Wilson.—A NIGHT'S PERIL. 
—MARQUINEZ AND LA COLLEGIALA.—A CRUISE UP THE YANGSTZE IN 1858-59. By 
Admiral Sherard Osborn. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. £&90, 


DECEMBER, 1889. 2s. 6d. 























ConTENTS. 
CurRENT INFLUENCES ON ForEIGN PouiTics. By KYPIOZ. 
Master OF HIS Fate. Ohaps.7-9. By J. MacLaren Cobban. 
Tue Casket LETTERS AND Mary Stuart: A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICS. 
By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 
Lapy BaBy. Chaps, 39-40, 
WINTER Brrps. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL. 
TIBBIF SHIEL’s 1x YARROW. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Tue OLD SaLoon.—ArT In ScoTLAND, &c. 
A — ARISTOCRAT DENOUNCES THE DOCTRINE OF Vox Poputi Vox 
EI, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS,'Edinburgh and London, 


rr. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

eeesees ioe IN george By Professor E. Dowden, 

ETTING, GAMBLING, AND MY CRITICS. By th i . 

of Peterborough, ” y the Right Rev, the Bishop 
A Page or my Lire. By John Addington Symonds, 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. By Grant Allen. 
THE UNMAKING OF ENGLAND. By Karl Blind. 
THE SENTINFL OF THE BALKANS. By J. D. Bourchier. 
Tuer Factory Hatr-Timer, By T. P. Sykes, 
A New Frencu Novetist. By Madame Blaze de Bury. 
LEPERS AND LEPROSY IN Norway. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
Russian CHARACTERISTICS.—Part IV. By E. B. Lanin, , 
THE Wak Scare oF 1875. 


The MARRIAGES of the BOURBONS. By 


Captain the Hon, D, A. BincHam. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8yo $23 
[This day. ” 


ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By H. 


Le Rovx. With over 200 Illustrations by J. Garnier, crown 4to. 
[This day. 


JOHN DARKE’S SOJOURN in the 


COTTESWOLDS and ELSEWHERE: a Series of Sketches b 
man, F.G.S, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. os 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE. Drawn in Colours. 


By W. W. Loy», late 24th Regiment. Oblong 4to, 5s. [This day, 


An AID to the VISITATION of THOSE 


DISTRESSED in MIND, BODY, or ESTATE. By the Rev. H. W. 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . oe 


AUTUMN SONGS. By Violet Fane. Crown 


8vo, 63. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. De Courcy Larran (Mrs. Leith Adams), Author of “ Geoffrey 
Sterling,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week, 


The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD: a Novel. 


By Marie Connor. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


rown 8yo, 33, 6d. each. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 
Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Egoist. 


Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

= — of Harry a f 
ichmond. e Shaving of Sha $ 

Sandra Belloni. “and Farina. ms 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


J. S. VIRTUE AND CO.’S LIST :— 


Demy 4to, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CLUBLAND, LONDON and PROVINCIAL. 


By Josep Hatton. With about 50 Illustrations of the Prin- 
cipal Clubs in London and the United Kingdom, including 16 
Fall-Page Plates. 











Royal 4to, price £2 2s. 


The SEINE and the LOIRE. [Illustrated 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 61 Line Engravings. Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Huisu, LL.B. 


** Were a thousand pounds offered to-day for such a plate as ‘ Rouen from St, 
Catherine’s Hill’ it could not be produced.”’—Times. 





Price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


ROSA BONHEUR, the LIFE and WORK of. 
By RENE Peyrot. Being the “ Art Annual,” 1889, or Christmas 
Number of the Art Journal. With 3 Full.-Page Etchings and 
Engravings, and over 30 Illustrations in the Text. 


“The publication is a valuable addition to the illustration and history of con- 
temporary art.”—Glasgow Herald, 








A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—Price £1 1s. 


whe ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1889. 


| 
Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 12 Full-Page 
Etchings and Photogravures. 
a Remarkakle, as usual, for the excellence of its etchings and photogravares.’” 
—iimes, 





NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF NOVELS 
By Mr. J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Robert Leeman’s Daughters,” 
“ Lauterdale,’’ ‘ Caterina.” 


Now ready, with Illustrated Frontispiece, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


COUNTESS IRENE: a Romance of Austrian 
Life. 
A very charming novel...... much above the average in tone and style, in senti- 
ment and in expression.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
“The intellectual and sagacious Irma von Thurn is as wholesome and natural 
a character as almost any living novelist could draw...... It contains all the good 
qualities of a novel.”—Saturday Review. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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WESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


the APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: S. 


S, Polycarp. Revised Tests, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 


Ignatin’ | Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Ligutro:t, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL. Bishop of Durham, &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 488, 
.D. E 


By the Rev. Canon WESTCOTT. 


the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The 


ok Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooxe Foss Wesrtcort, D.D., 
-: L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon 
of Westminster, &c. Svo. [Next week, 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO of 


DANTE. Chiefly Based on the Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By 
ag WiILLIAM WARREN VERNON, MA. With an Introduction by the 


Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paut’s. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


ENGLISH MEN of ACTION.—New Volume. 


HASTINGS. By Sir Alfred 


Lyat. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A MEMORY of EDWARD THRING. By 


the Rev. JOHN Honey Sxrine, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Glen- 


almond, Crown 8vo, 63. [Neat week, 
the MAKERS of MODERN ITALY: 


MAZZINI, CAVOUR,GARIBALDI. Three Lectures delivered at Oxford. By 
J, A. KR. MarrroiT, M.A., New College and Worcester College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Modern History and Political Economy. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


LNewt week, 
TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS in INDIA. 


Translated from the Original French Edition of 1676, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, Notes, Appendices, &c., by V. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., 
FG.S , Director of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


A DAY-BY-DAY RECORD of EVENTS, 1837-1837, 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 
Events, Social aud Political, Home and Foreign, from the Acc: ssion of Queen 
Victoria to Jubilee Day, being the First Fifty Years of her Majesty’s Reign. 
By Joseru Irving. In 2 vols 8vo, 38s, each. 

Vol. I., June 20th, 1837, to February 28th, 187i. Vol. II., February 24th, 1871, 
to Juue 24th, 1857, 

#,* The Second Volume may also be hal in Three Parts:—Part I., February 24th, 
1871, to March 19th, 3874, $s. 6d ; Part II., March 20th, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
4s, 6d.; Part IIL, July 23rd, 1878, to June 24th, 1887, 9s. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1884. 


By H. C. Maxwet Lyre, C.B., Deputy-Keeper of the Records, Author of 
“A History of thé University of Oxford from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1530,” With Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 
The RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


MoreswortH, Author of “ Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘‘ Grandmother 
Dear,” “Little M:ss Peggy,’ ‘A Christmas Posy,” “ Four Winds Farm,” 
&e, With Illustrations by Walter Crane, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The Morning Post says:—‘‘It is a story about children written for children, 
in just the way that is best adapted to please them.”’ 


A NEW BOOK of COLOURED PICTURES, with MUSIC. 


FLOWERS of PARADISE. Music—Verse 
—Desizn—Illustration, By ReginaLp F. Hattwarp. Printed in Colours by 
Edmand Evans, Royal 4io, 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“* One of the prettiest, if not the prettiest, of this 
year’s picture-books.”” 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 
Author of *‘ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,” &, Crown 8vo, 63. 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS.—New Volume. 


The CERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By 


H, 8. Cunnrncuam, Author of “ The Chro :icles of Dustypore,” ‘‘ Wheat and 
Tares,’’ &e, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo, 3s, [ Newt week. 


AGUIDE to DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. 


DacrE CRAVEN (ice Florence Sarah Lees), Hon, Associate of the Order of | 


‘In FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, 


St. John of Jerusalem, &. Crown 8vo, 2; 6d. 


With nearly 100 Pictures. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER Complete in itself. 


Che English Elustratey fagasine 


The Number contains nearly 100 | 


Profusely Iastrated, 1:.; by post, ls, 31. 
Pictures,and Stories and Papers by well-known Authors, The contents include— 
ARTICLES—By Grant Allen, Rev. Harold Rylett, Madame G. de Witt, P. Shaw 
Jeffrey, W. Outram Tristram, Hon. E. P. Thesiger, Prof. W. M. Conway. 
FICTION—By W. Clark Russell, Sheldon Clarke, Mary Vernon. 
PICTURES—By Walter Crane, W. Biscombe Gardner, Hugh Thomson, G. E. 
Lodge, H. S, Tuke, Her! ert Railton, Tom Hill. 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle says :—‘* A most attractive Christmas shillingsworth.”’ 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘ It is admirable.” 


The Literary World says:--‘' It contains a profusion of interesting papers, 


beautifully illustrated ; admirab’e alike in its letterpress and illustrations,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 362, for DECEMBER, price ls., contains :— 
1, Kirsten. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 14-17. 

“. THE TeacHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Canon Ainger, 
% County LanpMarKs. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 

4, A BaLtap or East AND West. By ‘ Yussuf.”* 

5, A New Ex Dorapo. By George Cadell. 

6. Toe Later PLAYs OF ByORNSON. 

7. Lord Joun RUSSELL. By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. 

8, THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MuLvaNEy. By Rudyard Kipling. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND 
NEW BOOKS. 





COU’S 


IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin 


FarQuuar Tupper, D.C.L., F.8.8., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
With a Portrait of the Author. New Edition, with Fresh Preface, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
. The volume is almost unique in this respect, that it includes reminiscences, 
incidents, and anecdotes of a remarkable life extending over more than seventy 
years, 


The LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By Joun W. Diaae, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 
Hor, Canon of Liverpool, Author of ‘‘Godliness and Manliness,” ** True 
Religion,’’ &c.; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 1 vol., lllustrated, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

‘'In the preparation of this vigorois and fascinating book, Canon Diggle has 
had the invaluable assistance of Mrs. Fraser, as well as the co-operation of 
almost all the Bishop’s confidential friends. Many fresh letters appear in the 
book, and it also is enriched with a good portrait and an illustration of the 
beautiful effigy in marble in the Cathedral, where his manly and eloquent voice 
so often held, in years which Lancashire will never forget, the great congregation 
epelibound. No prelate has yet arisen in the English Church who was less of a 
priest and more of a power than Jam-s Fraser.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


SYLVANUS REDIVIVUS (Rev. 


MITFORD). With a Short Memoir of his Friend and Fellow-Naturalist, 
Edward Jesse. By Mrs. Hovstoun. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 

_“*In these pleasing reminiscences of her father and his friends, Mrs. Houstoun 
gives us some interesting glimpses of Wordsworth, Rogers, and other celebrities 
of the past, including the bluff old sailor-king, William IV. ‘The chief interest 
of the book centres, however, around * Sylvanus Redivivus,’ or, in other words, 
the Rev. John Mitford, a relative of the historian, and himself Editor for many 
years of the Gentleman's Magazine, 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, and KINGS, 


from CELT to TUDOR. By DonaLp G. MitcHEeLt (J. K. Marvel), Author 
of ** Reveries of a Bachelor,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 

These are some of the Subjccts or Persons described :—Cwdmon, Beda, King 
Alfred, Canute, Lady Godiva, William the Norman, Harold the Saxon, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Coeur de Lion, Sir John Mandeville, Early Book-Making, Religious 
Houses, Roger Bacon, John Wyclif, Chaucer, Gower, Froissart, Wolsey, Cranmer, 
Elizabethan England, Spenser, Siduey, Lyly, Francis Bacon, Marlowe, Dekker, 
Ben Jonson, &c. 


LIFE of GENERAL LAFAYETTE. Witha 


Critical Estimate of his Character and Public Acts. By Bayarp TUCKERMANN, 
2 vols., with Collotype Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s, 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED: the 


Romance of Exploration. Being a Narrative Compiled from the Journals of 
Five Exploring Expeditions into and through Central, South, and Western 
Australia from 1872 to 1876. By Ernest Gives, Fellow and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society, London. With 6 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


The LAND of an AFRICAN SULTAN: 


Travels in Morocco. By WaLTeR B. Harris, F.R.G.S. (‘‘ Al Aissoui”’). With 
numerous Illustrations by Aleck Berens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. A 
Large-Paper Edition (limited to 200 copies) at 31s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Harris’s trave!s in Morocco extend over 1887, 1883, and 1889. Amongst 
other places of interest, Mr. Harris visited Fez and Mequinez ; Morocco City and 
the Atlas Mountains, with H.B.M. Special Mission to the Sultan of Morocco ; the 
Coast Towns; Wazan, where Mr. Harris was a guest of H.H. the Shereef, the 
head of the Mohammedan religion in Africa, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


AND ast? ¥ 
A Story of West Middlesex. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” “‘ Springhaven,” &c. 








KIT 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Author of “The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” ‘*A Daughter of 
Heth,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A capital story of Scotch life, briskly and brightly told, and fall of startling 
contrasts.”—Standard, 
** This is a good little book.”—Athenzuin, 


BETWIXT the FORELANDS. By W. Clark 


RvssELL, Author of ** The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ The Frozen Pirate,’” 
&c, 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
**A *long-shore chat’ about the Straits of Dover and seafaring life generally. 
A most interesting book, and freely iilustrated.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. By Constance 


F. Wootson, Author of “ Anne,’”’ “East Angels,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8y¥0, 
cloth, 6s. 





A SPLENDID ART GIFT-BOOK for CHRISTMAS, 


SALON of 1889. With Explanatory Notes, 


Descriptive and Critical Text. By George LarenesTRe, Conservator of the 
Louvre. Translated by H. Bacon. Containing 100 Photogravure Illustra- 
tions and Frontispiece by Goupil and Co., of Paris. Limited Edition of 100 
Copies for England. Feap. folio size, handsomely bound in cloth, price THREE 
GUINEAS each net, 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Lrp., 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREFT, E.O, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Price 7s. 6d. each. 
Miss EDWARDS on the DOLOMITES. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS. A 
Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. By A. B. Epwarps. New, gar 
and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations and a Map. Uniform with ‘ 
Thousand Miles up the Nile.” Imperial 8vo, cloth. 

** The illustrations by the author are excellent; and altogether the book is one 
that should be possessed by every lover of the Dolomite country.”’— World, 


“COOPER’S LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. A New LEdition. 
Arranged for Boys and Girls by G. WasHincTton Moon. With Illustrations 
in the Text, and 6 Page Coloured Plates. A Handsome Volume of nearly 
1,000 pages. Uniform with Routledge’s Seven-and-Sixpenny Grimm and 
Andersen. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Pd The book is superbly illustrated and beautifully bound.”—Volunteer Service 

azette. 


MORE MAGIC. A New Book on Conjuring. By Professor Horr- 
MANN, With many Illustrations, Uniform with ‘‘ Modern Magic.” Small 
demy 8vo, cloth. 

**The volume is handsomely produced and freely illustrated.”—Birmingham 

Daily Post. 





Price 6s. each. 


ABOUT ROBINS: Songs, Facts, Legends. Collected and Illus- 
trated by Lady Linpsary, RI. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 4to, 


cloth. 
“ A dainty volume, which every one will like for a Christmas present if he can 
get it.”’—Punch. 
CALDECOTTS GRAPHIC PICTURES. A New and Cheaper 
Edition of the famous First Series. Oblong boards. 


Price 5s. each, 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1890. Sixteenth Year of Publication. 
Edited by Mrs. Sate BarRkER. With many Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece, cloth, gilt edges; and in boards, 3s. 6d. 

** A delightful children’s annual,’’—Manchester Courier. 

CAPTAIN: the Adventures of a Dog. By Madame P. DE 

NANTEUIL. With 72 Illustrations by Myrbach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges. 
“A better story of its kind we have never read.”—Spectator. 
EARTHQUAKES. By Arnoxp Boscowitz. With many IIlustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 
“* The book is handsomely got-up.’”’—Manchester Guardian. 
NEW EDITIONS of STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS, with 
Coloured Plates and Additional Illustrations. 
The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
QUEECHY. 
UNOLE TOM’S CAB 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’ 8 PROGRESS. 
LIFE and eee of ROBIN HOOD. By Joun B. Marsu. 
EW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
GRACE AGUILAR'S JUVENILE BOOKS. Ina new and Elegant 
Binding, 7 vols., originally issued at 6:. each, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 
LITTLE TINY’S BOOK. Large-Type Stories. With nearly 1,000 
Illustrations, cloth gilt ; and in boards, 3s. 6d. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK. 
The BOOK of GAMES. By Kare Greenaway. With Illustrations 


printed in Colours by Evans, Fancy cloth ; and in boards, 2s. 6d. 
“A drawing-room book which is the perfection of delicacy and daintiness.”— 


Carlisle Patriot. 
Mr. W. 8S. GILBERT'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


FOGGERTY’S FAIRY. A Collection of all the Christmas Tales 
Contributed by Mr. GiLBERT to the leading London Journals. On many of 
them his famous Comic Operas are founded. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ROUTLEDGE’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 
New Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

The MODERN SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD. By Cuas, Kent, 
“ For boys no better book of its 4-4 have we read.” —Saturday Review. 

The CRUISE of the ‘WASP.’ By Henry Fritu. 

MARRYAT’S CHILDREN of ke NEW FOREST. 

MARRYAT’S LITTLE SAVAGE, 

KALOOLAH. By W.S. Mayo. 

MAROONER’S ISLAND. By F. R. Goutpina, 

The YOUNG MAROONERS. By F. R. Gou.pina. 

The LIFE of ROBIN HOOD. By J. B. Marsx. 

The JOHN GILPIN PICTURE-BOOK. Printed in Colours by Van 
Leer. Cloth. 

ROUTLEDGE’S BOOK of ALPHABETS. Printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans, Cloth (or mounted on linen, 5s.) 


Price 1s. each. 
WALTER CRANE’S SHILLING PAINTING BOOK. Designs by 
this Famous Artist. Printed by Edmund Evans. Fancy cover. 
** The book is certain to be extremely popular.’’—Manchester Examiner. 
Printed as CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS, in colours, gilt edges, with ribbon. 
CALDECOTT’S MAD DOG. 
CALDECOTT’S HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
“ Nothing could be choicer than these tiny volumes.”—Manchester Guardian. 
KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK for 1890. Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans, Fancy boards; and in cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S BARNUM’S SHOW. A New Toy Book. With14 
pages of Coloured Illustrations, printed by Van Leer, of Haarlem. Large 
to, fancy cover. 
A, APPLE PIE. The most Popnilar of all Alphabets. Printed asa 
Large Shilling Toy Book by Van Leer, of Haarlem. Fancy cover. 
The BOY’S BOOK of BRITISH BATTLES. Original Designs by 


Simkin. Printed in the highest style of Colour-Printing by Emrik and 
Binger. Oblong, fancy cover. 


MASTER JACK SERIES. New Volume.—The LOST TICKETS. 
8) pages, with Pictures on every page, fancy boards ; and in cloth, ls. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK. 





ee 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: a Dictionary of Uni 
Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engravings. In 10 vols. im Versa] 
Entirely New Edition, Vols. I., II., IIL, and IV. are now read erial 870, 
each, cloth; 15s, each, half- morocco. Ys Price 10s. 

Times.—* The second and third volumes are marked by all th 

that characterised the first ; there is the same enterprise ia securing ope tualites 

contributors, and the same accuracy, clearness, competency, and Concise: ists ag 

the treatment of the articles ; the illustrations and maps are numerous and gone i 

Daily Telegraph.—* The advent of a new edition, accurate, liberal, and 00d, 
will be welcomed pe very aoe —— : cheap, 
Literary World —** The new Encyclopzdia is no mere tasteles; 
apart from the fallness and accuracy of its information, it has a aistees me but 
value of its own.’ rary 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘For practical utility these volumes could hard: 
exceeded.” y he 

BOOK OF DAYS: a Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk. Lore, 
Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces ; Oddities of Human Life and Character 
Elaborately Illustrated with Kngravings, 2 vols. cloth, £1 1s. ; half-calf, £1 10s, 

CYCLOPAIDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: being a Higto 
Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, from the Earliest to the Prese; t 
Times, with Specimens of their Writings. LIilustrated with Portraits, 2 vols, 
cloth, 203, ; Nalf-calf ......csece scceessessecsrseessneeersecsesensessenseesseseecsessevsusserss Qs, 

ST. GILES’, EDINBURGH : Church, College, Cathedral. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Diy. By J. Cameron Lezs, D.D,, LL.D, 
With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Demy 460.0... ecu 2a, 

LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. By R. Cuansers 
LL.D. a. a 2 vols. cloth, £1; half-calf, #1 32, Feap.8vo, 2vols, clot, 
7a. Gd. 3 BAM-CBlE ........c.cc-vecccresscecccccecverssccorcoreesensssecvesescosesesesenssers 





DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. From the ‘iota 
the Rebellion of 1745. By!’ ‘ert CHamBers, LL.D. Abridged Baition 
MM EP AGO | scsciacsnessvoreuns:s000) sNegesveiassnastucsniestnewsshreascearssasveseremsctrnaeee 

MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. With Autobiographi 
Reminiscences of William Chambers, and Supplementary Chapter...... 33. 6d, 

TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. By Roserr Cuampers, LLD. 
With Portrait and Illustrations ..........c0.c.scecsssesseeceecessssssteeceesereacee 23, 

GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS: being the Lives of homes 
Carlyle, Lord Armstrong, Lord Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Sir Titus Salt, 
W. M. Thackeray, Sir Henry Bessemer, John Ruskin, James Nasmyth, ke. 
MIME GMI. 5 ox sicavnsacobinnaxessxnkaubadsntusings esses: douss> ones oises sgxehamicenccateees ean 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN: a Book for Girls. Queen Victoria, 
Florence Nightingale, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, Chir 
lotte Bronté, Mrs. Hemans, Dorothy Pattison. Illustrated............... 

HISTORIC EVENTS, GREAT. The Conquest of India, Indian 
a French Revolutions, the Crusades, the Conquest of Mexico, eu 


HISTORIGAL CELEBRITIES. Oliver Cromwell, asking, 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. Illustrated............0.00. 28 3. 64, 
LITERARY CELEBRITIES. Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, 
Jeffrey. Illustrated............. cssorssccerescecscessscssssssenseeeeerescsssescessserseses O%s +, 60, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, RECENT. Lieutenant Sinus 
¥ oseph =m, Stanley, Livingstone, Lady Brassey, Vambéry, Bartoa, * 
PURKME PME. ssscpusaninncs councoavds sendneinadas seeenccssauexagsencevasWes6eseixbanasekadeaent ae 
REMARKABLE PERSONS, STORIES OF. The Herschels, Mary 
Scmerville, Sir Walter Scott, A. T. Stewart, &. By WILLIAM —- 


OLD FAMILIES, STORIES OF. The Setons, the Cezcils, the Wal- 
ron, the Buccleuchs, the Bedfords, &c, By Wi. ——s 


YOUTH! S COMPANION AND COUNSELLOR. By WittiaM 
CHAMBERS, LL.D. New Haition............ccccccrccceccorccscrrcessoccsseereesoores 2s, 6d, 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND PRIOR TO siaeuien With the Tanes, 
Edited by Ropert CHAMBERS, Iilustrated.. eoce-ee Ode Bd, 
HEROES OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. “Lord ‘Clive, ea 
John Smith, Good Knight Bayard, Garibaldi. Illustrated ....00.......00 3 
ANIMAL FRIENDS, OUR. The Dog, Cat, Horse, and lphant 
TWIN ics sceocsiccestaseeestinessccccsensversscessoesensescetantenesseceteseseneecen@encntm 
—, GILROY: a Scottish Story. By WILLIAM Gnas 
ESSAYS, FAMILIAR ond HUMOROUS. By Rosert Guampers, 
LL.D. In 2 vols. cloth, Oak ...........0...c00-cossesseseosssccossocsssccncosoners sonseenes 2s. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LIFE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY . 
TRIE .coscccnvansetontecnesanseesennenssncectsnvatsencrenasangcstesessessasencersesnatsesteasit! Om 
SHIPWRECKS AND TALES OF THE SEA. Illustrated ... 3s 
MARITIME DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. Illustrated... 2s. 
SKETCHES, LIGHT AND winnamneieivicne By Wittia 
Cuampers, Bila Dav csccesiscvnvonnsscsbesvacesssacevenssisnacsdnnesesssccsshetesebosroassetenssersd 2s, 
TALES FROM CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. “In 4 vols, each... 28. 
MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
TRACTS, In 10 separate vols., cach ....ceccccsssesseneseenerees saanaee Sacevessoepeeey Om 


NEW SERIES OF 
CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Cloth, with Illustrations, 
THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS: a Tale for the Young. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Tw0,”? &0.....6..0..ceee-cesseennenenee 
FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS: a Book of Indoor Games ......... is 
THE STEADFAST GABRIEL: a Tale of Wichnor Wood. By 

MARY HOWITT.....0rccccccrcesccerssscccccscercccecsesccosssssescscesvceceesooes vendvacsused evetsee 18s 


CHAMBERS’S SIXPENNY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Cloth, with Illustrations. 

NESTA; or, Fragments of a Little Life. By Mrs. MoLesworti, 
Author of “ Tell Me a Story,” “ Carrots,” &c. 

POOR MISS CAROLINA. By L. T. MeapE. 

MALCOLM AND DORIS; or, Learning to Help. By Davina 

WATERSON 

A FARTHINGFUL. By L. T. MEADE. 

THE GOLDEN LADY. By L. T. MeapE. 

WILLIE NICHOLLS; or, False Shame and True Shame. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIR G. F. BOWEN'S PAPERS. 


THIRTY YEARS of COLONIAL GOVERN- 


MENT: 2 Selection from the Official Papers of the Right Hon. Sir GrorcE 
Feravson Bowen, G.O.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., successively Governor of 
Queensland, New Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, and Hong Kong. With 
Portrait on Steel. Edited by Santry LanE-POoLe. 2 vols. 8vo, 323, 

[On December 11th. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By 


gpenceR WALPOLF, Author of “A History of England from 1815.” With 2 
Portraits. 
«Throws more light on the inner working of politics than any book which has 
appeared of recent years, if we except, possibly, the last instalment of the Greville 
emoirs. It will rank with that work and with the biographies of Palmerston 
and the Prince Consort, as one of our chief sources of history for the middle of 


the nineteenth century.”—Spectator. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S PAPERS. Edited 


py Liorp ©. SanpERS. With Preface by Earl Cowrer. 1 vol. 8 0, 18s. 

The Times :—‘ This selection from Lord Melbourne’s papers, which has been 
judiciously edited and illustrated by Mr. Sanders, being almost all of it new, 
throws considerable light on the character of a man who, as statesman and poli- 
tician, is still something of an enigma, and has possibly been much misunderstood, 

wThe book is all the more readable for its relative brevity. The specimens of 
his letters and of those that were written to him are sufficient, for they happen 
to touch on the subjects in which we are naturally most interested, and they 
illustrate all the successive stages of his career.” 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 
the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. GeorGe N. Curzon, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, 
and an Index. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. : [ h 

“ A really excellent specimen of political travel, full of learning and information. 
wait is certainly the best book which has yet appeared in England on the 
subject.’”—Saturday Review. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


FENCING, BOXING, and WRESTLING. 


By Watter H. Portocr, F. C. Grove, OC. Prevost, E_B. MICHELL, and 
Water ArMSTRONG. With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Woodcuts by J. 
Cooper, after Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EAST AFRICA and ITS BIG GAME: the 


Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai. By 
Captiin Sir Joun C. WILLovGusy, Bart., Royal Horse Guards. With Post- 
script by Sir Ropert G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs, 
Gordon Hake. Royal Svo, 21s, 


ENGLAND and SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Epwarp J. Grpss, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 


99 
The “WORKS and DAYS” of MOSES; or, 
a Critical Dissertation on the First Two Chapters of Genesis. By Sir Puiirp 
PerrinG, Bart., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author «f 
‘Hard Knots in Shakespeare,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of PH@NICIA. By George 
Raw.tyson, M.A., Canon of Cinterbury, &c., Author of “The History of 
Ancient Egypt,’ &c, With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, and 122 Jllustrations in the 
Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s, 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 
With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
poang mage By Ernest Emit Wenp?, D.C.L, Third Edition, royal 8vo, 
price 31s. 6d, 





aveat ween, 





NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“Mr, Norris modestly calls this a sketch; but we think it a very good novel.” 
—European Mail. 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


(“The Great Desert of Gobi or Shamo,.”’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G. G. A. 
Mourray, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glisgow. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A clever and remarkable book.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“ As full of cleverness as an egg is full of meat.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“A story of the d sert, which has a strange fascination of its own.”—Observer, 


A FAMILY TREE; and other Stories. By 


BranDER MATTHEWS. Crown Svo, 6s. 


GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. By 


Grorcr H. Jessop. Crown 8vo, 6s. ? - 
*,* A collection of Irish-American character-stories recently published in 
the Century, the Atlantic, &e. F 
“Mr. Jessop has some very good stories to tell about the Irish colony in 
California, and he tells them exceedingly well...... A bright and clever book.’’— 
Brighton Herald. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By Jamrs Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol.crown 


VO, 63, 

“The atmosphere of the story is highly charged with poetic feeling, and many 
readers will dream over the book and enjoy it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Quite apart from the touching love-story of Winifred Faussett and the man 
whose nobility of mind throws into shade the personal defects due to a cruel 
accident, this book abounds in word-pictures and discussions on art that set it 
— > ordinary level, There is much to read and think of in this well-written 

e."—Morning Post, 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


WORKS BY JAMES A. FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL 


of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown'8yo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


fa er of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., boards; 2s, 6d., 
cloth. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


Vols, I. and ITI., 1795-1835, 8vo, 32s. Vols, III. ani IV., 1831-1881, 8vo, 32s. 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY; or, an 


Irish Romance of the Last Century. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS BY W. E. H. LECKY, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 80. Vols. I. and IL., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


WORKS BY J. STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY FDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5: 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISA- 


TION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 24s, 


BISHOP of WINCHESTER’S (Dr. HAROLD 


BROWNE) EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 8vo, 16s, 


Dr. EDERSHEIM’S LIFE and TIMES of 


JESUS the MESSIAH, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Professor EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. 


Translated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 24s.; Vols. III. 
and 1V., 21s.; Vol, V., 183.; Vol. VI., 16s. ; Vol. VIL., 2ls.; Vol. VIII., 18s, 


JOSEPH GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings on Wood. 
Revised by Wyatr PapwortH. 8vo, £2 12s, 6d. 


The DEAN of ELY’S (Dr. CHARLES 


MERIVALE) HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 8 yols. 
post 8vo, 48s. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 


GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 3ls. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square 
crown 8yo, 21s, ’ 

STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustratious and Maps, crown Svo, 
price 6s. 


P. M. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. |Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a Full Index by the Author’s Son, JounN Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


W. POLE’S The THEORY of the MODERN 


SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. Fcap. 8vo, 2°. 63. 


J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS’S OUT- 


LINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. Eighth Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8yo, 21s. 





London: LONGMANS, .GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Al the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, the CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIZE, and TWO out of the fiw 


MEDALS that were awarded to British Printers and. Publishers. 


a 


@ GOLD 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of LLOYD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
Printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER. 
Inst published, feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 63.; piste-grain, 7s. 61.; morocco, gilt elges, 103. 61." 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. Accedunt parallela S. Scripturae loca, 
ete. Edidit CaroLvs Lioyp, 8.T.P.R. Adduntur tres Appendices, curante GuL Sanpay, A.M., 8.T.P. 
Exegeseos Sacrze Professore. : akties 

(I.) Collatio recensionis Westcottio-Hortianw. (II.) Delectus lectionum notatu dignissimarum. (TIL) 
De quibusdam lectionibus versionum Orientalium testimonia. ay ; 

*,.* This edition is printed on the well-known Oxford Thin India Paper, which is a speciality of the Oxford 
University Press, and is used exclusively for Ovford Books. Its characteristics are extreme opaqueness, great 
toughness, softness, and an agreeable tone It has been manufactured in order to meet the popular demane for 
thin books, and is admitted to be without a rival. 

ust published, extra fean, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


J 61, 
DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. Edited, with Notes, by THomas 
ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. 

This Essay, of which no convenient edition, with the necessary annotations, has yet been published in a 
separate form, has been characterised as “ the first piece of good modern English prose on which our literature 
can pride itself,.’”’ 

Just. published, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map and 1 Coloured Plate, 103. 6d. as 
The BIRDS of OXFORDSHIRE. By O. V. Artin, Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

*,* No work: on the Birds of Oxfordshire in a collected and accessible form has ye been written. To fill up 
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